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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. ; 


Our remaiks upon the preeent. condition of 
the country aod apon the prospects of the 
anti-slavery cause must be very brief in out 
present number, both for want of time and 
waat of space. January has been a Month 
aolł jubilee meetings, extending from Boston to 
Chicago, and we have been travelling aod 


* speaking, almost without intermission during 


the whole Month, often. leaving the platform, | 
from whick we addressed the pe to ride 
all night in erder to reach,.another appoint- 
ment. Dariag the Monti we have travelled 
over two thousand miles.and delivered many 
addresses, all the way fromr Boston to Chicago 
On coming howe we fiud our monthly in type, ' 
aiid only limited space left open for a word. 
That space we mean now to improve. 
The first thing wortby of notice in the con- 
dition of the country, is the frightful growth 
of disloyalty in the Nosthern States, as ex- 
hibited in the conduct of prominent politicians 
in the western States, in New York, and io 
Pennsylvania. The mobocratic element has 
evinced a boldness hitherto unknown in Amer- 
jean politica” At the polls, that a man or 
two should be knocked down by a drunken 
rowdy, is nothing uncommon and of but little 
consequence to any but the parties them— 
selves ; but when rowdyiem is deliberately or- 
ganized into a mob, and transported from the 
lowest kennels of society, and armed with all 
kinds of weapons, with-a-view to intimidate 
legally constituted deli ve bodies, as was 
the case in Harrisburgh Pa. and to a lim— 
ited extent in Albany New ‘York, when one 
party is accused of using dollars and the other 
of usiug daggers, to influence legislation, a 
‘very sad state of demoralization must be con- 
fessed. We have now incomparably less to 
fear from the open traitors and rebels at the 
South who are fighting us upon the open field, 
against the Constitation andthe Laws, than 
we have to fear from those at the North, who 
are seeking throagh political means and’ the 
Constitution and by mobs of the baser. sort 
to hand the free States, over again, bound:and 
fettered iato the hands of the rebdls and trait- 
ore, who fearing they could no longér'rule, un 
dertook to ruin the country. Nor caait be 





denied that alarming signs of re-action- have 
been showing themselves all over the North, 


86 | since the defeat of the Potomac army at Fred. 


j.ericksburgh, the repulse ‘at Vicksbargh, and 
the recapture of Galveston. It would seem 
that the Potomac ‘ls Dever to win a 
great battle over the ne  Antietem which 
has been claimed as a victory was little 
better than a drawn battle, in which either 
party might claim to have bed the advantage. 
We drove the rebels out of Maryland and we 
lost Harper’s Ferry with twelve thousand 
prisoners of war and a fébulous ; amount of | 
property taken away and destroyed by the 
rebcls, The Anglo-A frican well observes con- 

rning this Potomac that McOlellan | 

rs been removed bat he has left hie sting be- 
hind him. Pope might have won, but fo, 
Porter, and Barnside ‘might have succeeded 
at Fredericksburgh—bat for Franklio. With 
disloyalty ia the army, in the Cab- 
inet, and a divided North agaiast an anited 


| South, we might be hopéless for the result, 


but for the thought that the couatry has at 
| last been placed upon ground making it de- 

serve complete victory over all its enemies. 

In the hurry and excitement ofthe moment, 

it is difficult to grasp. she lL pignit 1 of 
‘thé chidinge in the attitudd of even the 
administration. During thia very administra, 
tion slavery has been the all commandin and 
all controlffog political power at Wash 
as well ag at Richmond. The saying th 
toa is king was never and empty boast. 

king and raled us as with iron. Bat thank oy 

1 eo, this rale is now to a considerable extent 
| broken. Notwithstanding the deficiency of 
the Emancipation Proclama.ion whieh ex. 

empts Tennesee from its operation, and leaves 
the slaves still in the hands of the rebel mas- 
ters in so called loyal districts in Louisiana 
it is a tremendous change in the attitude of 
the Government and a heavy blow at the re- 
bellion. It can only fail through treachery 
and disaffection in the army. Just here is a 
prime cause of uneasiness. The question is 
have we sufficient nerve and intelligence at the 
head of affairs, to weed out the army, aod 
cleanse it of all disloyalty ? ‘The conviction 
and dismissal of General Porter, and the re- 
moval of Franklin and putting aside the use- 
less lamber of a military Governor in North 
Carolina would imply such nerve and such 
intelligence. 


Assuming that the Washington Govern 
ment will cure its Cabinet of the Presidency, 
and jts army of disloyalty, and call to im- 
portant commands such men as Fremont 
aod Phelps, men who are now in sympathy 
with the policy of the war, there is hope for 
the country and for the slave, , Ke 


We admit that there is growing disdatis- 
faction with the war at the North, that therd 
is strong cry for peace at any price, and ‘thie 
would be more alarming than it is, but that 
equal dissatisfaction ie weakening the rebels 


que 





| at the South. The-Proclamation bas already 
made itself deeply felt. This is shown by the 
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by wtieh, he poor — — 
| the least interest in have been pressed 
the army to Gght the battle: of ealvery. 


| |AN slavebolders owning’ lees, thaw twenty 


aves are there” to the ‘Graft. So 
the small slaveholders and the uéu-slave- 


at home and watch their contented and hep. 
slaves. This anti-Democratic featuté” of 
war policy of the retiels will become more: 

d more useful as our arms shall mote and 


re penetrate the country. If we do not 


‘uch mistake, the democratic pro-elavery 

isers of the North'will yet ‘réceive & 
i pting rebuke from this soutece. Thése 
copperheads” of the North bave already re- 
ceived a stunning blow by the action ‘of Mis- 
| soari and by the Message of the’ Néw Gov⸗ 
ernor of Delaware, both these old slave States 
pill, we believe, be-free ia a few meeaths.— 


Missduri free, Arkansas must speedily’ betdme 
Delaners Ges uae ——⸗—— 

ily become free alsey’ wicgaa’ 
But the most h ig of warns 
growing « 

mew of the country in the ata it 


from division ‘and rein.’ -A bill 4s beféee Com 
grese authorizing the raising hendred 
‘and fitty thousand colored troops.' Could this 
ag | measare be adopted and vigorously put lo op> 
eration we should régard ‘the Gatise -of the 
country comparatively safe. The hesitation 
of the Government to avail itself of alt its 
friends, is a marvel of folly and imbecility.. 
Men who can fight the rebels with. mules and 
horses, and behind iron sides, stone fencess 
stumps and trees, profess to be shocked with 
the idea of opposing men of coior to the 
rebels ! Could haman folly and. prejadice ge 
farther than this. Opposition to this measure 
comes from men like Cox; Vailandinghem, 





Wickleffe and others, men who hate the vegro. 


more thao they Jove their country. Happify, 
those who are openly opposed to the employ- 
ment of colored troops against the rebels are 
secretly opposed to employiog any troops at 
all against them. 

a colored man, we feel proud of the be- 
havior of the colored men both North aod 
South thus far. They of the North have re- 
mained silent bit not indifferent spectatots of. 
the bloody drama since they were ‘contemipt- 
iously forbidden to take up arms id defence of 
their country. They did not ‘ceasd to fove 
their country, though rudely déalt by, but 
waited, and are now waiting to be | 
invited forward. They have taken ‘alow teat, 
but are ready to be asked tocome up 


the door, and we have confidence that the col- 
ored people of the North will farnish’ their 
fall proportion of soldiers for the war. — J 

The colored soldiers at the two points, and 
rl famed ger tered — 
garized, (Port Royal and New Oricans 
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though held up to derision by the satanic Press 
of the North, have upon the whole gained up. 
on the confidence and regard of the country 
and the Government. 

Colored meno going into the army and navy 
of the United States must expect annoyance 
They will be severely criticised and even in- 
sulted—but let no man hold back on this ac. 
count. We shall be fighting a double battle, 
against slavery at the South snd against pre. 
judice and proscription at the North—and the 
case: presents the very best agsarances of suc- 
cess. Whoever sees fifty thousand well drill. 
ed colored soldiers in the United States, will 
see slavery abolished and the union of these 
States secured from rebel violence. 





Hon. Gerrit Suita.—The able speech on 
the present condition of the nation, with the 
eloquent. and searching letter of Mr. Surru 
to Governor Seymour, which fill the column: 
of our present number will more than com. 
pensate for Editorial deficiesces. These two 
papers embody the views and sentiments of 
~ earnest abolitionists of all classes, if indeed 
there is now any division among abolitioniste, 
. No man amongst us has since the outbreak o! 
this rebellion kepta more vigilant outlogt 
upon the events of the war. and upon th 
policy which bas directed it than Mr. Smith 
We commend hiz utterances in this pnambe: 
for their intrinsic value. 





. gar We are earnestly called upon by: Mr. 
H. Forp Dousuass to lay down the quill anc 
take up the sword, and the fact that he ha: 
been accepted in a white company, and is now 
p the enemy’s. territory, gives his counel at 
least the weight of consistency. But our co: 
respondent must bear with our absence fron. 
the army until our own unbiased judgement 
and the action of the Government shall mak« 
it our duty and our privilege to become a 
soldier. We bave no very high opinion ol 
our fighting qualites, and have no military 
knowledge but we suppose we couid fight i 
cornered, and could learn something of mili- 
tary science if put in the way of it’ Highly 
as we respect the motives which dictate the 
call from Memphis, a call from Washington 
requesting us to raise a regiment in the State 
of New York and farnishing the money to do 
it with, would be more respected. 





LETTER PROM H, FORD DOUGLASS. 
OCOLLIEBSV1),LE TENNESEE, 
Jan. 8th 1863. ‘ 
My Dear Doveiass :—My wife sent me 
this morning the Monthly for December con- 
taining your appeal to England to “ hands off” 
in this fearful conflict for freedom. It was in- 
deed gratifying to me who have always felt 
more than a friendly interest in you and yours 
to read your eloquent and maply words of ad- 
monition to the old Saxon mother States to 
give no moral or legal countenance to the: 
claims of the, impious Confederate States of 
America in their attempt to eet op a Govern- 
ment established upon the idea of the per- 
petual bondage of the Negro. England has 
wisely withstood every temptation to do so — 
Abraham Lincoln has crossed the Rubicon 
and by-one simple act of Justice vo the slave 
jinks his memory with immortality. 
The slaves are free! How can I write 

these precious words? And yet it isso un. 


| tianity aod civilization for a thousand years 
commits the foulest perjury that ever black- 
ened the pages of history. In anticipation of 
this result · enlisted six Months ago in ord? 
to be better prepared to play my part in the 
great drama of the Negroe’s redemption. I 
wanted its drill, its practical details for mere 
theory does not make a good soldier. I have 
learned something of war for I have seen war 


‘in its vrightest as well as its bloodiest phase 


and yet I have nothing to regret. For since the 
stern necessities of this struggle have laid bare 
the naked issue of freedom on one side and 
slavery on the other—freedom shall have in 
the fature of this conflict if necessary my 
blood as it has had in the past my earnest and 
best worde. It seems to me that you ean have 
no good reason for withholding from the gov, 
ernment your hearty co-operation. This war 
will educate Mr. Lincoln out of bis idea of 
the deportation ofthe Negro quite as fast as it 
has some of his other pro slavery ideas witb 
respect to employing them as soldiers. 

Hitherto they have been socially and politi- 
cally ignored by this government, but now by 
the fortunes of war they are cast morally and 
mentally helpless (so to speak) into the broad 
sunlight of our Republican civilization there, 
to be educated and lifted to a higher and no- 
bler life. National duties and responsibilities 
are not tu be colonized, they must be heroi- 
cally met and religiously performed. This 
mighty waste of manhood resulting from the 
dehumaniziog character of slave institutions 
of America is now to be given back to the 
world through the patient toil and self-denial 
of this proud and liaughty'race. They must 
now pay back to the negro in Spiritual cal. 
ture in opportanities for self-improvement what 
they have taken from him for two hundred 
years by the constant over-taxing of his physi- 
cal nature. This law of supply and demand 
regulates itself. And so this question of the 
colonization of the fegro it will be settled by 
laws over which war has no control. Now is 
the time for you to finish the crowning work 
of your life. Go to work at once and raise a 
Regiment and offer your services to the gov- 
ernment and I am confident they will be ac 
cepted. They say we will not fight. I want 
to see it tried on. You are the one to me of 
all others, to demonstrate this fact. 


I belong to company (7, 95th Regiment 
Illinois volunteers—Captain Eliot N. Bush— 
a christian and a gentleman. You must par- 
don my miserable chirography. There is not 
ja me one particle of mechauical genius, and it 
does seem to me that I can learn almost any 
thing but to write a decent hand. If you can 
by what you see marked on this paper deci 
pher my meaning, I shail be content. 

Very truly your friend, 
H. Forp Dovatas. 





IETTER FROM DR. CAIRNES. 





The following letter from Dr. Cairnes, so 
promptly eodeavoring to remove the unfavor- 
able impression made upon our mind, by a re- 
mark of his, in a recent very able address, on 
our civil war, is creditable to the sensitive 
heart, of that gentlemen, end is quite satisfac- 
tory to us. We point to its eminent author 
as one who does not deem it beneath him, to 


set himself right even in the mind of a color- 
ed man. 





less twenty millions of people cradled in chris- 


74 Lower Mount Street, Dusit, 
Bae | December 31, 1862. 





Dear Stn—Accept my warm thanks for your 
very flattering notice of my lecture in the num- 
ber of your paper, which you bave done me the 
favor to send me. 

I have read it with extreme pleasure, not 
however, unmingled with a sense of pain 


word should have escaped me, which, I admit : 


when unexplained, seem t# countenance a 
calumny, which very naturally and very prop- 
erly excites your indignation. Permit me now 
to say that in using the phrase to which you 
take exception, nothing was further from my 
intention than to express an opinion derogatory 
to the negro race, 1 merely sought to indicate 
the degradation towhicb, as I believe, human 
beings have been brought by the system of 
Southern slavery. leay asl believe, for cer- 
tainly the impression left upon my mind by (a 
\pretty extensive study of works upon the South) 
reapecting the condition of the mass of the plan- 
tation slaves is what I describe it in that pas- 
sage. At the same time, I never thought of 
attributing this toany inca, acity for civilization 
in the negro, and I think I may say that the 
whole scope of my remarks, both in the lecture 
and in my larger work, shows that this was 
my meaning. If, for example, you will look 
to page 15 of my lecture (of which I send you 
a copy) jou will see that! there distinctly 
claim forthe negro a capacity for high mental 
cultivation; and, if 1 have not expressed myself 
m: re strongly, it is only because I wished to 
strengthen my argument by putting the case in 
the lowest ground. 

As tu the question of fact, you are. of course 
a far better judge than I can pretend to be. I 
can only say that in what Il said [ stated wy 
honest opinion without tie slightest wish ‘vu 
disparage the negro race. If its condition ander 
slavery be not what I have described it, then 
the Southera system is les» aceurged than I 
have theught it. 

Should the lecture go into a fourth edition 
as I think probabic, I shal] not failto append 
an explanatory ncte to the objectionable pas- 
sage , and shall accompany it with an extrac 
from your article. 

The news of the catastrophe ai Fredericke- 
burgh has just reached us, What is to be the 
result? It seems to me that one hopenow re- 
maihs fur freedom—a negro army ! 

Believe me dear Sir] 
with warm sympathy, 
Very truly yours, 
I. E. Cannas. 





SPEECH 
OF 
iON GERRIT- j SMITH, 


THE COUNTRY, 


DELIVERED AT 
THE COOPER INSTITUTE, 


New York, December 21, 1862. 


— 

Will our nation be saved ? Ido not ask 
whether it will be saved from being deetroyed 
by this Rebellion, but whether it will be suved 
from its bard heart—from its heart to oppress 
and enslave. That heart, and not the Rebel- 


lion, is the disease of which the nation is dy— | 


ing. The Rebellion is but one of the symp- 
toms of the disease, and is no more to be con 

founded with the disease than is coughing with 
coneumption. 

The Rebellion is pot only not our disease ; 
but horrible as it is, it is not 80 much ag the 
worst symptom -of it. 
years since to make peace between the North 
and the South at the farther expense of the 
crushed and innocent ne was a far worse 
symptom. Nay, in that endeavor—io that 





ciimax of meanoess acd maligoity—is to be 
seen the very worst of all the symptows— 


The eprdeavor two. 
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« But as for these sheep, what bad theydone ?” 
Bat as for these-harmless.and helpless negroes, 
what had they done, that this expense also 
should fallupon them? Another symptom of 
the disease preying upon the vitals of this na- 
tion was the outrages of the Slave Power in 
Kansas. The Fugitive Slave Act was an— 
other. The Missouri Compromise and its Re- 

l were each of them such a symptom. The. 
cruel and diabolical expulsion of the Indiars 
to make more room for Slavery was arother. 
So too wasthere another ia the mean and 
‘murderous War for the same foul purpose; 
against unoffending Mexico. 

A heart so hard as to hold millions and 
fresh millions in Slavery—in that condition 
where they are denied right te wife and, 
husband and children and knowledge and 
wages, and where * and mind end soul 
all lie at the absolute disposal of an irrespon- 
sible despotism—this, and thie alone, is the | 
disease of which our nation is dying. Will it 
be cured? Not soon, I fear. Repentance is 
the only remedy. The Abolitionists, begio- 
aing with Wikiam Lloyd Garrison, have been 
prescriting it for more than thirty years. But 
the nation bas constantly refused to try it: 
and even now, io the midst of her.terrible suf. 
ferings from the disease, she persists in refus- 
ing to try it. , 

I admit, that there is increasing ground to 
hope that the Rebellon will he pat down. I 
say this too, notwithstanding the recent disas- 
ter at Frederickeburg. For I see nothing in 
it to discourage us. On the contrary I find 
much encourugemeat in the determination and 
darivg displayed by our brave army. With 
_ bere and there a splendid exception, determi- 
nation aad daring have been our essen— 
tial lack all the way through the War,, 
whi'st of indecision and delay, hesitancy and 
shrinking we have constantly had a ruicious 
abundance. I cannot advert to the battle of 
Fredericksburg without saying out of a grate- 
ful heart: All honor to our valiaut soldiers 
who fought and fell in it; and all honor to 
. our Valiant soldiers, who tought by their side 
and survivé them! As said Tennyson of the 
immorta! six hundred in the Crimean War, so. 
eay I of these our immortal ones : 

“When can their glory f:de ?” 

I admitted the better prospect for pu'tin 
down the Rebellion. But let as —2 that 
it may be pat down, and still the national dis- 
ease be left uncured. I believe that our Gov- 
ernment is at last coavinced that its hesita.| 
ting and inefficient prosecution of the War! 
has failed to eonciliate either the Southern 
leaders or their allies among the Northern 
Democratic leaders.. I believe it now sees 
that only by an unconditional and vigorous 
prosecution of the War can it command the 
reapect, or inspire the dread, or discourage 
the endeavors, or win the good will of either 
of these classes of jeadere. Ina word, the 
Government is, 1 trust, at. last resolved to pat, 
down the Rebellion, ccst what it may to put 
it down. 1 believe, too, that none of our 
Generals will any longer show more concern 
for the cause of the enemy than for our own 
— I believe that ne them ge any , 

er, b ing themselves to put down: 
— — — assure the Rebels of the 
continued safety of their families. I believe 
that none of them will any longer feel bound 
to provide guards for Rebel homes, or to be 
80 concerned to supply the South with food 
as to seize and retirn-to her fields the labor- 
ers who haa abs:onded from them. I believe 
that none of them will any louger, either in 
a or other ways, virtually tell the Rebels 
that, so far from a large share of them being 
needed to stay behind for the protection of 
their homes or the prodaction of their crops, 
they can every one of them be spared to come 
out to shoot oar soldiers and send distress iv- 
to our families. Ob, had this been so at the 
beginning of the War, then should we, ere 
this, have seen the end of the War! Qh, 
had we, when the Rebels firat struck at the 
life of the nation, instantly struck back at 
their life by proclaiming liberty to the slaves, 
then bad our pation been now safe, and tens 
of thousands of her families escaped their 
sorrow 1° The excuse for this omission ic, that 





i the Northern and the Sothern whites, because | 


1 to be able to redace the life of the Rebellion 


the peo 
ple were vot then 
ay pelea = 
Their right feeling was then at high tide’; and- 
jast because it was not then availed 
been ebbing away ever since. Qu 
only nation on the face of the earth that, in 
such circumstances, would not have instantly: 
strack back with its hardest and deadliest 
blow. There are mobs so ‘tame ‘and timid 
that you can scatter them by shooting over 
theiriheads or at théir legs Bat the very 
first shots iato this mad Southern mob should 
have been aimed at the head and the heart — 
Hence ‘the great Emancipation gun, which‘ 
always aims its shots at the vitals, should 
have been brought out at the very beginning. 
Yes, I believe that the of 

down the Rebellion is wood 4 vee The 
folly of trying to put it down, and of trying 
at the same time to keep up slavery, is now 
apparent.’ The madness of refusing to march 
out’our armies against the Rebellion, and the 
madnees of refusing to vote against it, eave on 
the condition io either case that Slavery shall 
be preserved, no candid man any lorger de- 
nies. In nothing I have said do I mean to 
conntenance the charge that our Pro-Slavery 
Generals are traitors. I see no more reason 
for calling Gen. McClellan a traitor than for 
calling Gen. Scott one, or Gov. Seward ' 
or the President one. They are all op ! 
to the Rebellion, and would all have i# put’ 
down. They all love their country and their 
whole country, and would be very sad at see- 
ing it divided. Itistrue that there was a 
time when they were all opposed to an ut— 
compromising and unconditional coercion of 
the Rebels. His famous letter of March 3, 
1861, to Gov. Seward, as also his choice of 
Gen. McClellan to be his successor, proves 
that Gen. Scott was opposed to it. Gov. 
Seward was also, as is manifest from his cor— 
respondence with Mr. Adams and from other 
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| quarter of a centary of the 
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and the whole COonstitation, 
like ‘to have our War called 
the ‘Constitution. And I woald 
have it called a War for 












Constitation and Country. 
“Submit or be conquered,” is | 
— that Government can offer the 
vernment can neither propose nor accept a 
Compromise. Government can tolerate no 
intervention, or domestic. Foreign 
intervention it 
war, and domestic intervention it will ish 
as treason. As well might the father 1 ha 
referred to consent to a compromise or an 
terventinn in the case of himself and his 
volting child. I repeat that, “Sabmit or 
conquered” is our only alternative to 
Rebels. 1f we consent.to waive it for co 
promise, intervention,“ or mediation, or 
modify it in any wise, however 
perish. Our determination to beat 
must be as strong, and, in to conse- 
quences, as reckless, as is theirs to beat us, or 
it will be in vain for us even to double the 
number of our regiments and our armed ves 
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sources. It was by compromises and condi- ele. 


tions, by burdens easy to be borve by both 


all to be laid on the shoulders of the blacks ; 
it was by the bloodless and winning rhetoric 
of diplomacy ; and it was not by any stern | 
and compulsory processes, that he expected 


to the short period of sixty or ninety days — 
[ confess that I did myself believe that the 
Rebellion would be short. But it was only 
because I was so credulous as to believe, that 
the outrage would turn the people of the 
North into Abolitionists and into ly ene- 
mies of that system, which is at once the cause 
of the Rebellion and the great essential and 
indispensable means of sustaining it. I said’ 
that the President, as well as those other 
gentlemen, was opposed to snch a coercion of 








act 
the Rebela. For surely had there not been| thing of course. No other could 


harmony between himself and them at a point 
so important, he would have preferred that 
others should occupy their places. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that all of them believ- 
ed that the proper and effectual way to over- 
come the Rebellion was faithfally to prosecute 
the compound purpose of restoring the Coun 


condition before the Rebellion, save only that 
Slavery was to have extended territory and 
even new Constitutional advantages. Doubt. 
less had they foreseen the vast dimeusions, the 
determived and terrible spirit of the Rebel— 
lion, they would bave known that it could be 


put down only by the simple purpose of put- | & 


ting it down, and not possibly by blending ap 


now see, that such a Rebellion can be put 
down only by anconditionally aiming to put 
it down—only by aiming to put it down, come 
what will of Slavery or the Constitution, aye. 
or even of the Country. I[ say even of the: 
Coantry. I epeak considerately. For as the: 
father is to put down the child who revolts 
against his authority, and to do so without at: 


all weighing the question whether be shall} a 
thereby break up or save his family ; se Gov-' 
ernment is to put down a gang of Siavery- 
frenzied and Satan-inspired Rebels.even though 
to do so shall cost its every shilling and every 





try, the Constitution, and Slavery to their | P® 


other purposes with it. I trast that they ail |i 


This favorite Democratic idea of holding 
the sword —* ror ppd ager hora 
the other makes quite a pre ; 
| aps there are litabeltlous witch pictures 
sgn bent But out Rebellion is not one 
of them. —oM=e-7« 
compromising, unrelenting terms 

I say farther in regard to this mistake, 
to whieh 20 of our leaders fell 















































slavery. been 
trained to inter- 
= the 

supreme. The our - 
country, her * and went to 
make our Pro-Slavery the war a 
reasonably 
have been expected. The country had better 





contess it—even though to do so 
der her still more the world’s 
and scorn—that when slavery, all he 
other outrages upon her, at last took up arms 
against her, her poor Slavery-iofatu 
ple were in no more mood and condition 
t down the Rebellion (the ee ee 
simply Slavery in arms) then drunkerds 
be to put down a whisky insurrection. Drunk- 
ards cannot fight against whisky. Nor were 
we then to fight against Slavery. — 
Neither coa J 
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acre, its last.strength and last credit. Not- 
withstanding my abundant advocacy for a 








regard asa declargtion of _ 
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very, gives the President no right to liberate 


slaves. I admit that he does not derive it 
from the Constitution alone, It takes both 
the Constitution and the Law of civilized 
warfare to con’er it on him, The Constita- 
tion makes him the Head of the Army, and 
the Law of civilized warfare authonzes him, 
as such, to strengthen himself and weaken the 
foe by disposing of slaves, or anything else 
that may. stand in his way—by turning them, 
or anything else, to the best possible account. 
It is by this Law, and not by the Constita 
tion, that he appropriates the buildings, hor- 
ees, cattle, and other property of the enemy. 
By this Law alone is it that he provides for 
the feeding, clothing, and exchanging of pris. 
oners. By this alone that he is forbidden to 
poison food or wells, or to kill prisoners, or 
sell them into Slavery. I add that, as this 
Law sball vary, his rights, bejng under it, 
must also vary. If it shall ever require the 
paroling of all prisoners, then he must parole 
all prisoners : 

Let me say that itis solely in the light of 
this International Law of War, that Congress 
should have seen what would be a proper dis- 
| ition for our nation to make of the lands 

of the Rebels. The Constitutional limitation 
of the ecope of Attainder had nothing at all 
to do with the case. WhataCourt may do 
with the house or farm of a person judicially 
convicted of treason is very far from being 
the measure of what the nation may do with 
the hundreds of millions of acres belonging 
to. millions of Rebels. Congress, like the 
President, must look, not at all into the Coa- 
stitution, but solely ifto this International 
Law, to learn the ties of War. I say 
this, not because the Constitution does not 
clothe Congress with ample powers for its 
share in conducting War. For it does. It 
empowers Congress to make whatever laws it 
may deem “necessary and proper’ for carrying 
into effect its Declaration of War. Thus we 
see that, whilst the President is restricted in 
bis department by the law of war, Congress 
in its Department of I+gislation has unlimited 

ower. Why I said that Congrssa should 
ook into this International Law to learn the 
penalties of war, was because Congress like 
the President should, in making up an opin- 
ion of the kind or degree of ae suitable 
in a given case, defer and conform to the 
usages of the civilized world. Congress should 
not make laws that are in conflict with these 
us There should be none such for the 
President to execate. 


Nothing can.be more absurd or disingeou- 
ous than this incessant_prating of the duty of 
taking all our steps in the War according to 
the Constitution. With the exception of a 
few Constitutional starting pointe, an old al- 
mapac would be as legitimate and useful a 
guide as the Constitution. Ina war with 
Great Britain we would pot allow her, nor 
woald she allow us, to proceed by a Nation- 
al COonstitation. Neither would the other 
nations allow it. We should be compelled 
to proceed by the International Constitution 
—by the Law of civilized -wartave. So is it 
in our strife with the South—a strife which 
has put on the dimensions and character of a 
national war, and is therefore to be conducted 
ip the main as national wars are condacted. 

I might have said, when speaking of the 
sources of the powers of the head of the 
Army, that the vexed question whether the 
President can suspend the writ of Habeas 
Corpus is redaced to no question at all in the 
light of the fact, that the Constitation makes 
bim the bead of the Army, and that his right 
in this capacity virtually to suspend the Writ 
is indispensable. I say his right virtually to 
suspend it. For if I could maintain his right 
literally to suspend it I need not. To show 
his right to override, ignore, and puilfy the 
Writ is sufficient : and that can be shown by 
a mere illustration—by any one of ten thou 
sand illustrations. In the march of his Army 
he meets with a dozen traitors, who try to se- 
duce men from his ranks or prevent men from 
enlisting in them. To turn them over to the 
Civil authority—to its siow, uncertain, anc 
perhaps disloyal proceedinge—would by no 
* means meet the urgent demands of ‘the case. 


May he not so much a8 imprison them, and | Slavery in the land. They wiil feel that they 
keep them imprisoned in spite of Writs, or| have had enough, and mote than enough, of 
aught else? If he may not, then there is no | Slavery. - 


remedy against the ruin of both Army and} Most properly do 1 speak of this War asa 
Country. But he clearly may ; and as Clearly Pro-Slavery War. France and England, in 
might he thus serve offenders, were they per-| their eagerness to believe whatever is to the > 
petrating such mischief, ten, or a handred, or| discredit and disavantage of this vast Repab. 
even a thousand miles away from his Army. 
As clearly, too, might he thus serve those who| Secession was caused by oar High Tariff. 
were in other ways periling the cance and the| But the South neither believes nor says it, 
life of the nation. I add, that it is not from | In point of fact we never had a Tariff so nearly 


the Constitution alone that he learns his right approaching Free Taade as that which existed 
to do this. He learns it, as he learns hisright| .hen the War began. Again, it was by 
to do the other things mentioned, from the| means of the Seces-ion, .and the consequent 
Conatitdtion, taken in connection with the| withdrawal of Southern Members of Congress, 


. 


lic, may try to believe the nonsense that the 





aeages of war. He finds in the Constitution! that we were able to get the High Tariff. 


that he is the Head of the Army. But what 


And, again, we needed the High Tariff to 


he may do in that capacity he finds in those| supply Government with means to overcome 


usages. Let me add farther, that the Con- 


the Secession. In a word, we must have a 


stitution, having made him unqualifiedly the} War Tariff. Another, and no less false and 
Head of the Army, if there are words in it| nonsensical excuse for the Secession is, that it 
which, if applied to him as such, would crip- | was provoked by the North’s violations of 
ple him, they are clearly not to be constraed| Pro.Nlavery laws. The Democratic Party 


as entitled to such application. 


was certainly not guilty of such violations ; 


Do you say, that the President may ‘sbuse| and the reason why the Radical Abolitonists 


his right to withstand the Habeas Corpus 


?| would not join the Republican Party was, 


and that he may abuse it to thernin of iono-| that it persisted in its Pru-Slavery interpreta- 


cent men and their families? I admit it— 


tion of the Constitation, and ia enforcing all 


This is ove of the fearful but necessary risks| the infernal Pro Slavery legislation. Of all 
of war, which admonish us to be exceedingly | our Presidents, .no one ever entered upon his 


slow to getioto war. The Head of the Army, office with so eager and earnest 


promises as 


be he Emperor, King or President, mast, for| gid Mr. Lincoln, (see his Inaugural and else- 


the very life of the nation, have the right in 
time of war to lay hands on whom be will, 


where.) to execute against innocent and holy 
Freedom all lawa, e:ther inside or outside of 


and as be will. It is, however, no small se | the Constitution, made to serve bloody and 
carity against the abuse of this right, that) abominable Slavery. Avother,and by far the 


when Peace shall be restored it may be punish- 


most popular acd generally credi excuse 


ed. The Bill, recently introduced into Con-| for the Rebellion is, that the South was driven 


gress by Thaddens Stevens, does not go to} to it by the successfal attempts of the Anti- 
protect the Piesident in the abuse bat 


only in the espreis: of tke isht. The 
President, no more than any other person, 
is at liberty to perpetrate a wrong under the 


Slavery men in turning the American mind 
against Slavery. When I was quite a young 
man we agitated the question in this State of 
the suppression of Lotteries; and we suc- 


cover and in the name of conceded right.| ceeded; and got them prohibited in the. 


When we shall again be blest with Peace, then 
punish Abraham Liocolv, or whoever may be 
the more responsible one, as severely as you 
please for the perversions of his office—be it 
that the perversions have sprung from am- 


bition, avarice, malevolence or whatever form | heen right to hold the Anti-Loitte 


of selfishness. 


1 alluded to the President's famous Pro- 
clamation. Let me say, in passing, that I am 
not of the number of those Abolitionists who 
complain of its heartlesspess. He was not at 
liberty, in writing it, to atudy the interests of 
the slaves or of any other class. It is purely 
a military paper, and anything embodied in it 
beyond the purpose of helping on the War 
would have been grossly wrong, and would 
have been utterly void both in the eye of the 


Constitation and of thelaw of war. 


slaves only incidentally. 


I adverted to the present more favorable 
prospect of putting down the Rebellion. But, 


organic law. 1 admit it was right for the 
Pro-Lottery men to hold the Anti-Lotte 
men, responsible for, that change io a re senti- 
ment. But I do not admit that had the Pro- 
Lottery men resorted to arms, it would have 
men re- 
sponsible for that resort. It would however 
have been as right for them to do 80, as it is 
for the Pro Slavery men to lay the blame of 
their own recourse to arms on the men whose 
only crime is the impressions, which their dis- 
cussions of a had made on the public e 
mind. If people have a system or an instita- 
tion which cannot withstand argament, be it 
Slavery or Lotteries, or even Protestantism or 
Catholicism, let them hasten to exchange it for 
one thatcan. Above all, let them not get so 


1} far back into the Dark A to retn , 
readily admit that the President is, to aim to wits — “y*- ges a8 Lorevnro argu 


do much for the slaves ; but pot in bis military 
capacity. In that capacity, he can belp the 


ment with lead and steel; the utterances of 
the soul.with the death of the body. 

No, this is a purely Pro.Slavery Rebellion. 
It was begun for the sole purpose of —2* 
Slavery of dangers and securing to it new a 


: and ; 
as I added, the Rebeilion may be put down, vantages : and one of the first steps in it wis 


and the cuuntry nevertheless be not saved—or 
in other words, its disease be not cured. Nor 
did I mean that it would necessarily be saved 
by the abolition of Slavery. Slavery is, and 


to eternize the abomination by making it the 
cornerstone of the new Government, Nout 
any of the Free States bave ever favored the 
Rebellion : but from the first all of them have 


from the day of the bombarding ofsamter it has been banded against it. Eleven of the Slave 


been io a rapid course of extinction. It is highly 
probable that within a very few years it will 
have wholly disappeared from the country. 


States embarked in it: and the great reason 
why the remaining four did not is that in large Be 
sections of each of them the pro-slavery inter- 


J at 
Very soon there will be no Democratic party est and spirit are sligMt, because of the small 


in favor of . re-establishing Slavery. The 


proportion which the slaves bear to the whole 


"am ' 
Democratic Party, which will spring up after — 5 See ery tae © 


Slavery is abolished, will represent a genuine 


these four States, Kentacky, that no other of 


, all the slave States has been so effectively ia 
Democracy most widely contrasting with the 


; / our way as she, with her hostile politics more 
spurious Democracy of the Party which now i ) - 
presames to call itself Democratic. The | damaging thao even her bostile arms. Ino an 


present Democratic Party cannot survive 


other of the four, Missouri, we have had to 


ear fight bloodier battles than in Kentucky. Io 
Slavery. It lives in the hfe of Slavery, and ; 
will die io its death. Full wel} does — this: a pe Mire ace ————— 


and hence its close and anxious clingings to 
Slavery. More than this, when Peace shall 
have returned, and the passions ot War shall 


been peculiarly perilous to us,, because pecu- 
liarly disingenuous andsly. Noother two 
Statesin the nation have periled our canse 80 


have subsided, and the cost of it in life aod much as Maryland and Kentucky. The other 


treasure shall have been counted, the people 


of these four States, Delaware, is too small ia 


. t 3 J h 
will be so decided against there being another oth territory and population to be of muc 


Pro Slavery War that they will leave no door 


account. Oould its Sonthern half have had 





, its way, Delaware too would have joined the 
open for it, and therefore leave no shreds of nde. All four of them —8 join- 
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ed it but for their dread of Union troops. 
Isaid that Slavery might be put away ard 
our nation be notsaved. If it be noi put 
away in the epirit of penitence; if our 
hard national heart—our heart of injustice and 
oppressioo—shall sarvive slavery ; then will 


the nation remain unsaved, and evils scurcely 


less or perhaps even greater than this Rebel— 
lion * soon break out to prove that it is 
unsaved. The putting away of slavery in the 
spirit and for the purpose in which and for 
which the President's Proclamation would 
put it away, is good as far as it goes. But 
to put away simply io this sprit and simply 
for this purpose would fa)i very far short of 
saving the nation. If we put it away in the 
spirit of selfishness and merely to save our- 
selves, and our hvart be still unbruken by a 
sense of our crimes against the black man, 
we may go on to become a greater criminal 
aod marauder than ever, and be therefore fur- 
ther from national sulvation than ever. In its 
characteristic greed of territory and charac- 
teristic overweening confidence in its strength, 
our impeniteut nation might be left to under- 
take wars of conquest and plunder against 


‘every nation withio its reach. Such or any 


other flagrantly iniquitous undertaking on its 
part would not begin its ruin, but, would ratb- 
er demonstrate and deepen its previous ruin. 
A nation no fess than an individual given up 
to work injastice was lovg before rained. In 
this connection let me say that the first victim 


_of injustice is always he who perpetrates At. 


Moreover, whilst the injury it does to him 
against whom it is directed, may be but out- 
ward and superficial and easily cured, that 
which it does to him from whom it proceeds 
is inward aod radical, and but too generally 
incurable. 


I referred to the speedy termination of 
American Slavery Would that it might 
have been the bloodless termination which 
the haadful of Abolitionists labored for du. 
ring thirty years. But they were not listened 
to. No age listens to its prophets. Hence 
slavery is going out in blood. And one of 
the proofs that it is going out under God's 
own hand and in God’s owa way—the way not 
that He would have chosen, but which our 
impenitence compelled Him to take—is, that 
this is not the blood of the slave, but of bis 
common oppressors, the whites of the North 
and the whites of the South. When shall 
this blood ceuse to flow ? Perhaps not until 
these oppressors bave repented. And not 
very improbable is it that ere long English 
blood will come to flow with it—the blood of 
that England, who bas so long been enriching 
herself out of the unpaid toil of the slave—of 


_ that England once so conspicuously and hon- 


orably opposed to slavery, but now, alas, 
through her influential men, in such guilty 
and[sbaneless sympathy withit! From the 
hour when, in the Trent case, England not 
allowing even one moment for negotiation or 
explanation, virtually declared war against 
hand tied America, from that hour to the pre- 


. sent American hatred of England has been 


growing wider and deeper. Every arrival 


from England, freighted as-it is With fresh evi-. 


dences of Engiand’s growing hatred of us, in- 
creases our hatred of her. ‘Things look more 
aid more as if God’stime had at last come 
for punishing those nations, which have been 
the cinef reapers of the blood-stained harvests 
of American Siavery. Let. impenitent Eng- 
land see to it, that her sympathy with slavery 
does not result in the dismemberment of her 
Empire. And, let France, too, who also bas 
ivterests op this side of the Atlantic, and who 
is insanely bent on extending them, begin to 
calculate the possible consequences to herself 
of her taking sides with a pro~slavery Rebel- 
lion. England and France, especially Kogland, 
are already suffering greatly from the effect of 
this Rebellion on their manufactures. But 
far more may they yet have to suffer in conse- 
quence of their guilty attitude toward it. 

Let me not be understood to do injustice to 
the Koglish people. They love justice. It 
is their controlling leaders who do not. Itis 
these, and not the peopie, who are in sym- 
pathy with slavery and the South. The peo- 


ple are with Freedom and the North. One 


\ 





| of the most beautifal touching things in our 


day is the patience with which the starving 
Koglish operatives bear the safferings, which 
this Rebellion bas brought upon them. They 
tell us that they would not have them termip- 
uted by wrong to the slave ; and that they 
are willing to suffer on; if only the slave cap 
be made free, Sublime condact! Would we 
Americans, if brought into such circumstances, 
be fuuod capable of it ? ‘ 

To returo to the point whence I set ovt.— 
Will this nation be saved? Will she consent 
to the cost of hersalvation? Ip other words, 
will she give up her prosla heart 
in exchange for a heart of pity and 
love of justice for the victims of her 
pression? I much fear she will not. 8 
would not do so iu the day when she prosper- 
ed in her oppression. She has not done so in 
this dark night when she is saffering the pen- 
alties of that oppression. The Ohurch ie here 
and there beginning to denounce slavery.— 
But scarcely anywhere has she bégun to con- 
fess her own guilty share in it. A self justi- 
fying spirit io regard to slavery still prevails 
in both the political Parties, and the press of 
the Democratic Party ig still wicked and 






of the economical and political advantages of 
upholding Slavery. Half the voters in the 
Free States are ready to-day to vote for a 
Peace on the basis of pro-slavery compromi- 
ser. And not a very emall proportion of our 
recently elected Governors Last be glad to 
have the North succamb to the South and 

urchase Peace by consenting to such changes 
in the. Constitation, as would favor the exten- 
sion und perpetuity of Slavery. In the light 
of such facts may we not well fear that our 
country is lost ? 

Another illustration of the deep, and per- 
haps desperate, debauchment of our country 
by slavery is that for thirty years “A bolition- 
ist” has been the most odious name in it.— 
Church members have been quick to disown 


it. Politicians have studied to show their 


lothing of it in every possibleSway, and to 
every possible degree. Gen. Wadsworth (all 
honor to him !) is one of the very few of our 
eminent men who dare to welcome and wear 
the name. And he does this even when in 
nomioation for a high office. But the name 
was fatalto him. He was highly qualified for 
the office. He was wise, practical, and just. 
His generous use of bis large estate had con 
tributed to make him popular. His having 
gone into the army, with his sons and son-in- 
law, and bravely and freely exposed his per. 
son iv battle, bad added greatly to his popu- 
larity. Bat, alas! he was an Abolitionist— 
aod therefore could not be elecied! -He 
would have been by the largest majority ever 
known in the State, had all voted for him who 
refused to do so because he was an Abolition 
ist, and also all, who voted for his opponent 
because his opponent was an anti abolitionist. 
Socially, as well as ecclesiastically and po- 
litically, “ Abolitionist” is a disadvantageous, 
shunned and abhorred name. Even now, after 
all that the Rebellion bas done to redeem the 
pame from its odiousness, the man who would 
get into what is called ‘‘good society,” had 
better be a debauchee or drunkard—nay, both 
—than an Abolitionist. I very well remem. 
ber being told by that keen observer of men 
and things, Edmand Quiocy, when walking 
the streets of Buston with him, more than 
twenty years ago, that the great objection of 
hi; friencs to his being an Abolitionist was 
that the thing is so vulgar. The Abolitionists 
were nearly all plain and natural people—and 
t erefore vulgar io the eyes of fashicnable and 
conventional people. Moreover, their baving 
identified themselves with a degraded and 
cast-off race mace them intensely valgar in 
such eyes Emppbatically true is it that at 
West Point one could not formerly (however 
it may be —* a gentleman and yet an 
Abolitionist. Hence an Abolitionist in that 
School was well nigh as scarce ‘‘as a wolf io 
England or a toad in Ireland.” What folly 
to expect that officers educated to associate all 
that is honorable and gentlemanly with Sia- 





| very, and the reverse of this with anti-slavery, 
should put their whole heart into an earnest 


| resistance to a 


shameless enough to make arguments in proof ; 





very Rebellion! For 











we had tt, Bw expe 

when the Re broke out, many of them 
paid us for that education by entering 
Southern army, and that many who remained 
paid us forit by sym 





the most faithfnl and able officers 
Northern army. What is quite 
in this connection is that the Soath, in 
through the vocabulary of bad names 
with which most effectually to: 
sting the Northern army, has finally light 
on Abolitionist She call itthe “Aboli 
rmy”—aod , too, notwithstanding 
she must know what dangerous thoughts the 
name cannot fail to put into the heads of her 
slaves. But she could not forego the oppor— 
tauijy—she could not resist the temptation—to 
mortify and disgrace us. : 

I spoke of ‘‘good society.” Being an Abo- 
litionist—bred one and born one—it is not 
supposable that I ever was init. ‘Fo get now 
aod theo into ite suburbs or immediete sur- 
roundiogs would be as much es I could rea- 
sonably — 22 — The thing iteelf would be 
ever beyond my reach. I bave said (Ris much 
* myself to follow it with the dhe pret —* 

om in my approaches to “g society” 
I fail to aimee loathinga of the Aboli- 
tionists and the negroes, and therein such in- 
sensibility to the claims of decency. and j 














humanity apd religion, as excite afresh m J 





apprehension that Slavery has debauched 
debased the country beyond a teasonable 
hope of its recovery. Tpe one thing which 
this nation needs to do is to make “Abolition- 
ist” the most popular name in it--to make it 
as attractive as it is now repuisive, For no- 
thing short of this will express her adequate 
repentance for ber stupendous erime of having 
held, daring her national existence, filteen to 
twenty millions of immortal beings in Slavery. 
Will the nation be brought to do thia honor 
—this merited honor—to that hated name ? 
Will her Seymours and Rynders, her Van 
Barens, and Benpetts, and Woods ever be 
found singing Garrison’s sublime song : , 

“IT am an Abolitionist—I glory inthe name ?” 
I fearshe will have to wait for their chili- 
dren, if not indeed for theie children’s children, 
to sing these brave words 

How great the chan the name of 
Abolitionist shall become thus popular }— 
Ere it becomes eo the negro must cease to be 
driven from thepublic cooveyante, and from 
the school, and church, and cemetery. Ere it 
become so there must be tears of penitence 
over his wrongs, instead of the heartless laugh- 
ter over his sorrows and bel , and the 
fiendish shouts of exaltation over bis crushed 
manhood. I repeat. how great the change! 
And yet. uotil this change the nation cannot 
be saved. For, until this change, God will 
continue to/be at war with ber. And every 
nation, as wellas every individual, with whom 
God is at ‘war, is lost, all present, and seeming, 
and superficial appearances to the con 
notwithstandiog—lost until repentance | 
come : and loat forever, ifit shall never come. 

Great, indeed, must be the change ere 

a 

















‘Abolitionist” shall oecome so honored 
name! Beforethat change can take 
our question: “What shall we 
blacks?’ willbe regarded as 
than would be their question : 
we do wiih the whites?” Before that change, 
they will be left.as free as any other 
go where they will. Their equal righ 
be recognized ; aod manhood would be 
to be as sacred and iaviolable in as 
others. Emancipation will doubtless draio tb 
free States and Oaneda of a large share 
their blacks. But this will be solely becau: 
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Emancipation falls in with natare, ' 

an inviting way South to a people in vi- 
olation of nature, were draggedr ub- 
genial North. ‘gate f: | . 





I have glanced at thie spirit of caste, 
incessantly clamors for the ex tion 
blacks.- That our ralere, our chief 
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should at any time be guilty of miu- 


and murderous spirit is 
That they should fiod leisure and 


have the heart to do po at such a time as this 


our nation shall be divided into two nations— 
nay, into four or five, as it will soon be,should 
the South succeed—we shall have no pation 


left ; and, on this side of the grave, no home | 


«a time when millions of Rebels are at | left. 


the throat of the nation—is indeed deeply dis- 
couraging. Emphatically poor employment 
to be getting out of the country at such a 
time the only enti 


loyal element in its 
whole population. t come what will of 


country, the one great prejudice of our people 
must be' gratified. Let the nation elo — 
But let not hatred of the negro ! 

To return for a moment to this question : 
«What shall we do with the blacks?" Al- 
though I would have this insulting question, 
which every day comes welling up out of our 
very hearts, die away forever, I never- 
theless would have the whole land ring with 
the question : “ What shall we do for the 
blecks ?” And this reasonable and pertinent 

— I canal a nade vs the North and 
answer by doing for these outraged ones, 
in addition to giving them freedom, education. 
‘and wages, everything which penitence and 
pity, love and ‘justice can suggest. To do with 
the blacks is to insult, cheapen, and degrade 
them, while to do for men as we have oppor- 
tunity is a duty toward the highest as well as 
the lowest, and dishonoring to neither, 

I pass on to ask what we shall do for the 
South. For her own sake, as well as for ours 
and the world’s eake, we must defeat her. To 
let her Rebellion triamph, and to let her come 
up into the piratica! nation she purposes to be. 
‘would be to let ber become as unhappy as she 
ie guilty. To save her—to save her from her. 

self —we mast be just and kind to her—as we 
shall be if we bear in- mind how larcely 
responsible the whole nation is for the rebel- 
tion. The South rebelled becasue the nation 

began to show signs of not letting the slave- 

holders go where they would with their slaves. 

Now, was not a part of the guilt of the Re- 

bellion fairly chargeable cn the nation, which 

had practically (whether with or against the 

Constitutior is immaterial to the argument) 

recognized the Southern laborers to be prop- 

erty, and therefore snbject to removal'as well 

as to the otber liabilities of property 2 Who- 

ever doubts the nation’s having done so, should 

read Jay's ‘View of the action of the Feder- 

al Government in behalf of Slavery,’ and Gid- 

-dings’s ‘ Exiles of Florida.’ Aswe had done 
so much to countenance and educate the 
South in her crime—her crime of crimes—and 

as we were still impenitently Pro-Slavery— 

— was it not, to say the least, very ungracious in 
us to threaten to restrict her commission of it ? 

We shall, I trnst, take her slaves ont of the 
—9 . —3 the “ws 9* that will be a com- 

y easy thing. at will be done by 
our superior physical power. An infinitely 
more difficult work for us will beto take the 
spirit“of slaveholding out ofher heart. That 
‘we can do only by a superior moral power— 
only by first taking it out of our own heart — 
Our repentance of slaveholding will be mighty 
to work her repentance of it. It is often 
said that the North and the South have be- 
come so unlike each other, as never to be able 
to live together again under the same Govern- 
ment. But common repentance of a great 
common sin goes very far to make the peni- 
tents resemble each other. They are alike be- 
fore the repentance. are more alike 
after it. There will no longer be ground for 
complaining of a lack of homo in the 
Awericans after the North and South shall 
have repented of their common wickedness 
against the black man. Trae yoke-fellows 
after that will they be in the work of lifting 
up and enlightening the large black element 
and the larger and scarcely less barbarous 
white element in ber population. The North 
will send down thousands of laborers in this 
blessed. work; and the South will welcome 
them. Un end unlimited moneys and 
means will the North put into Southern hands 
to be used in a couse that will then be equal- 
ly dear to both North and South. 

I said that for our own sake we must de- 
feat the nefarious purpose of the South to rob 
us of our country. To the heart of the pat: 
‘dot all is lost when country is lost. When 




























And I said that for the world’s sake we 
must defeat the South. For the world’s sake 
we must not suffer this nascent piratical nation 


to pass its infancy. For the world’s sake we 
‘must not suffer such a scourge as it would 


be to the world—such a hostis humani generis 
—to grow upin America. Hence, for the 
world’s sake, we must put down this Pro- 


Sla Rebellion, and purge the American 
land of Slavery, and the American heart of 
the spirit of Slaveholding. When all this 


shall be done, how rapidly will the redundant 
and the discontented population of other na- 
tions be attracted to happy homes im this! 
And then the immigrant, no longer as now a 
gubject, from the day he lands, of the perver- 


ting, and debasing eppliances of a Pro-Slavery | po 


Party, will immediately come under influences 
as purifying and expanding as the present in 
fluences upon immigrants are corrupting and 
shriveling. I add, that wher all this shall be 
done, there will very soon be no Slavery left 
in apy part of Christendom. I was happy. 
but not surprised to learn that the price of 
slaves declined in Caba as svon as the news of 
the President’s Proclamation reached the 
island. She would be able to maintain her 


Slavery scarcely a year afier ours had ceased. 


Brazil has long been shaping herself to get 
rid of Slavery. She will —— her steps 


to this end when her Slavery shall be depriv- 
ed of the countenance given to it by the 
American Slavery. 

And then when America shall be sorrow. 
stricken for having chained and lashed, end 
bought and sold and imbruted so many mil- 
lions of innocent men and women ; and when 
her statesmen shall be ashamed of every word 
they had spoken for Slavery, and be ready to 
wash out with their tears every word they had 
written for it ; then will oar Free Institations, 
hitherto obscured by the black cloud of 
Slavery, and ineffably disgraced by an unataral 
alliance with their veriest opposite their dead- 
liest enemy, shine out as the San, and fast. be- 
come the desire of the wholeearth. Precious 
Institutions ! They shall yet bless the whole 
earth, slaveholders and all other tyrants to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Precious Institu- 
tions! I repeat. The macses of men can 
never rise under any other political instita- 
tions than those which are Republican or De- 
mocratic. 

And far more than thiss When America 
shall have penitently put away Slavery, and 
not only her statesmen shall be ‘deeply and 
painfully ashamed of having contributed to 
uphold it, bat her conscience-convicted eecle- 
siastics shall at last be sensible of their blood 
guiltiness—tten will Christianity be not only 
relieved of American misrepresentation, buat 
powerfully commended to the nations by re- 

America. It is vain to expect the 
prevalence fof Christianity so long as the na 
tions skall continue in her name to trample up- 
on homan rights. The true Christianity does, 
in distinction from the counterfeit, honor 
God’s rights through the honoring of man's 
righta Herein is the great difference between 
Heathenism and Christianity. The one sacri- 
fices men to God, while the other makes caring 
for men the most acceptable worship of God. 
The current Christianity is but too general! 
only a little better than a modified Heathen- 
ism. But the blotting out of Slavery in all 
Christendom will go far toward lifting up the 
current to the standard of the true Chris. 
tianity. 

I must cloce We see in the light of what 
bas been said, that our trust to put down the 
Rebellion and so save the nation, must not be 
alone in our superior material forces. It must 
be also, in justice, and in the God ofjustice— 
which however it cannot be unless we become 
just. It is not true, as Napoleon said it was 
—that God is on the side of the strongest 
battalions. fe is ever on the side of justice, 
be it the strongest or the weakest battalions 
that may happen to be there. It has even 
been true and it ever will be, that ‘the na— 














Christ for the leader 


Yi but no denunciation of the rebels. 


tion that will not serve Him shall perish. 
Many as our people, great as are our richer 
and resources, and unequaled our invention 
and skill, we too shall if we fall not is 
with the Divine laws. we will fallin with 
them—will we not? And if we will, then 
how 
fatare our condition will io all respects rise up 
into correspondence with our matchless na- 


tural ad In that fatore there will 












be no ‘of the black man, no | 
sion of the red man, and no op any 
-man. Then equal justice to all. - Then the 








‘North and’ the South, theEast and the Westre- 
linked together forever and ever. Then from cea 
to rea all brothers. Then a nation practically 
‘and cordially izing all races and all ra~ 
tions to be of one Then a nation 
with Christ for the leader of its 










Will Pro Slavery 





tion; and that I have sought 
hearers with a mere fancy ? 
that if they and all who with 
the contemptuous spirit of caste, and deride 
the doctrine of the univesal brotherhood, will 
bat stand aside and no longer pour oat their 
malign and withering influence on mankind, 
this ideal will be rapidly translated iuto the 
actual, and this fancy rapidly become a re- 
ality. 











gered at the begioning of’ bie Speech, wan 
o at t , o was, 
with the exception a tolitary negative, 
adopted unanimously at its close by the thoue- 
ands who filled to its utmost capacity the 
spacious Hall in the Cooper Institute: 

Whereas, It is no lees true ot a nation than 
of an individual, that to be just is to be saved, 
and to be unjust is to be lost ; and 

Whereas, Among all the greatest violations 
of justice, Slavery is pre-eminent. 

Resolved, thercfore, that whatever the 
y=" which need to be ge “by this nation 
in order to be saved, the penitent putting 
away of Slavery must not be left undone. 








GERRIT SMITH TO GOVERNOR SEYMOUR. 
Perersono, Jan. 12th, 6% 
Hon. Horatio SzyMovr. 4 


Dear Srr,—I have read your Message 
Although I belong to no party, I belong tos 
country. Although there are no party in- 
terests for me to promote and adjust myself 
to, I feel the preciousness of those interests of 
my country, and am and abidingly 
concerned for ‘their safety 
than when reading the Message bave I 
felt the great peril of those interests. For I 
remember that ‘the atterer of its dangerous 
doctrines is emphatically, if not indeed pre- 
eminently, the mouthpiece-of a party compris- 
ing near'y half the voters of the Free States. 
I remember too what great weight with his 





party have the words of a gentleman of com-° 


manding talents, high culture, multiplied ia 
fluential public relations. bland and wioning 
manner:, admired social and domestic life. 
How could I fail to fear that the Democratic 
Party, if uot already fully identified with these 
dangerous doctrines, will by force of such 
commendations of them aoon es0!° 
Ist. I find denonciation ia the Message, 





Cotton States andthe New England States do 
in your esteem share about equally in the guilt 
of the Rebellion. New England, because she 
suffered her Garrison to write against Slavery, 


and her Phillips to talk agairat it, is in your 


eyes as criminal as the bloody meo who flew 
at the throat of their unoffending country. 
New England who, to help put them down, 
srsribel cone aad preseptiy pasred ont sere 
sons an poured ou 

of millions of her 8 de no less of 
—— no my 4 your favor —2 
those bloody men. u 

down the Rebellion! Bat Noe eux Wh be 
done,if nearly half of us arelike yourself ? How 
could we have the heart to do it even at little 
cost—much less at the required cost—if the 


grand and blessed our fatere! In that 
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rebels are no worse. than the people of New 
‘England ? And how, if we had the heart, 
would it be praticable, should you succeed, as 
is your too manifest intent, in arraying the 
Western and Central States against New 
England instead of Rebeldom f 
2d. I see you still regret that the satanic 
compromise proposed two years ago was not 
adopted. I call it satanic because it was to 
be a compromise between two guilty parties 
at the sole expense, and this too an overwhelm- 
ing ex an innocent third party. 
Fresh outrages were to be heaped upon the 
y and eternized. The malignity of 
this Democratic compromise, which not a few 
Repablicans also favored, [for there are Re- 
licans too who are capable of being 
satanized,] is equalled only by its meanncas. 
That they, who could propose farther and 
greater crimes against the guiltless and helpless, 
could still‘make much account of their Bibles 
and Churches, argues either their matchless 
delusion or their matchless brazenness. I do 
not say that they would have made themselves 
better by barning up their Bibles andChaurches: 
but [do say that they would have thereby | 
mae themselves infinitely more consistent. 
3d. ‘The cleim of power under martial 
law ‘you indignantly and utterly refuse to admit 
- You say that this cluim ‘ asserts that the Pre- 
sident may in his discretion declare war.’ I 
do not believe that it does, and I never before 
heard that it does. You say that iu ‘exalts 
the military power of the President above his 
Constitutional rights.’ [reply that this power 
is specifically one of those rights, inasmuch a1 
the Constitution makes him the Head of the 
Army. I admit that he has no other official 
tights than what the Constitution gives him ; 
and you should admit that it is only from 
martial law or, in other words, the law of 
e:vilized warfare,that he)j ean Iéarn the measure 
of his rights as Head of the Army. You say 
that this ‘measure ia fixed by the Constitu- 
tion.’ Rather is it fixed by thig martial law 
which you disparage. It also changes with 
this law, which changes with the progress of 
civilization. It ig trae that Congress has 
power to prescribe rulesfor war. But, on the 
other hand, it is not“ooly ‘trae that it could 
not provide for a large share of the cases in 
which the Head of the Army might find him. 
self; but also true that this power of Con. 
gress is to be exercised within the limit® and 
according to the character of martial law, So 
long as that law shalteforbid the noisoning of 
food or water or the killing of prisoners or the 
selling of them into:slavery Congress has no 
power to authorize these barbarisms. That a 
nation may carry on war according to its own 
lawe, be they what they will, ‘Chrietiandom 
would never enffer. These laws must be con- 
formed to the law of civilized warfare.” If it is 
true, as recently reported, that the rebels shot 
twenty prisoners becanse they were black, and 
il aleo their government shall approve it, then 
will this enormous vielation of the conven— 
tions of war cot only go far to reveal the 
character of the rebels to the eyes of Europe; 
—* will also go far to damage their cause 
with her, 


4th. Scouting as you do the doctrine of 
martial law, it is not strange that you deny 
the right ot the ‘Head of the Army to lay 
hands, even in time of war, on persons in a 
loyal State. Indeed, you do not admit that 
he may on persons in a revolted one. You 
decline sayiug ‘whether such a State has lost 
any of ita righta Your language c'early im- 
plies that it has not lost them all. Here, 
as well as elsewhere in the Message, you treat 
the rebcla as more ‘sinned against than sin. 
ning.” Doubtless you hold that State sover- 
eigaty can never die :-—no, not even in a State 
whose people have all turned traitors. Pos- 
sibly however you would admit that the Head 
of the Army has the right to dispose of the 
hun'red Missouri traitors, who just within the 
North line of Arkaneas are plotting and pro- 
moting the destruction of our army ard coun- 
try. But how farcical the distinction that he 
May not dispose of them if, availing them 
selves of your theory, they retarn a mile, and 
claim that they can now perpetrate their trea- 


their loyal State of Missouri ! 
Missouri might. at the time, be the principal 
seat of the war, and the very State in which 
traitors could most peril and damage our 


Moreover, 


can io accordance with the laws and 


cause. Whilst writing this letter, I learn that | strengthen himself. 


Springfield in Missoari is besieged by rebels. 
Does not our army there need the right to 
make the quick and sure military 

of both open and traitors ? Surely it 
does : what folly, not to say what treason, 
to deny the right, simply because 

is in one of the really or nominally loyal 
States ?. Upon your a single State, 
and though no Jarger than Rhode Island or 
Delaware, might under its mask of loyalty, by 
harboring traitors and protecting their opera- 
tions, accomplish the betrayal of the country 
into the hands of the enemy. Sarely, surely, 
our nation could not have meant to leave her- 
self at sach fatal disadvantage. She could not 






















military power should be free every where 


its own sure and summary ways where they 
ne ne safely ——— to.slow uncertain. 
what, even gh ina professedly loyal 
State, might prove to be disloyal civil es 
ceedings. If it be but one State that has 
broken out in war against the pation, the war 
power nevertheless is entitled to its paramount 
rule in every State so long as the war shall 
continue. So long it must have the right to 
practise in every State its own means for sav— 
ing all the States. The military power may 
not dispose of a man in a loyal State ! Amaz- 
ing error! It may not only arrest him, but 
reduce his dwelling to ashes The Head of 
the Army may, and should, order the arreat 
of the people of Chambersburgh, ay and the 
burning of their town, if he is convinced that 
it is, and if unburnt will remain, a nest of 


cripple the President and his army, as to ren- 
you could not have (written more effectually 
to this end than you have done. You say: 
“The unlimited, uncontrolled desvotic power 
claimed under martial law is of itself a reason 
why it cannot be .” The answer is, 
that for this véry reason ths power must be 
admitted.' No nation ever did or ever can 
stand. that does not make martial law sa- 
preme io time of war. The main reason why 
the comparatively petty South is still able to 
resist the gigantic North. is thet the one has 
and the other has not a Democratic Partv to 
hold it back from an unrestricted and ruccess- 
ful prosecution of the war. The Rebels “ let 
slip their dogs of war.” But the Democrats 
are constantly intent on leashing ours. You 
will argue the danger of the abuse of thie 





against the necessity of the law. It will be 
an argument only against the madness of run- 
ning rashly into war. : 


5th. You deny the right of the Head of 
the Army td proclaim liberty to the elaves of 
loyalists. You seem to believe that our Gev- 
ernment must not only not txfend injories to 
loyalists, but must so conduct the war that 
not even incidental injuries. though after- 
wards paid for, shall ever befall them. ‘Ihe 
military commander is however at as fall liber- 
ty to burn the dwelling of the loyalist as of 
the rebel, if in his judgment the necessities 
of war call for it. It is his right to weaken 
the foe be calling away from him white or 
red cr black men. He may strengthen his 
ranke by inviting to them the minor sons of 
loyal fathers and the apprentices of loya! mas- 
ters. But if he may invite these to break 
away from their just and natural relaticny, 
how much more may he invite slaves, be it 
thoee of rebels or loyalists, to break away 
from their infinitely unjast and annatural re- 
lations! He may not think the slaves to be 
in any wive fit for his ranks. He may (and 
this would be an entirely justifying reason), 


invite them to leave their rebellious or loyal 


masters simply because he would thereby re- 
duce the force which prodaces the food and 
other elements of Southern subsistence and 
Southern saccess. In all this the commander 








would not be saying that the relation of mas- 


£00 with impunity, because they are again in tee and slave js any Jess moral than the other 


have failed to mean that, in time of war, her | 
within her borders to deal with traitors in| & 


traitors: Had it been your purpose so a Ree 
der the country an easy ‘prey to its enemy, | how quickly would we have 


save the Constitution as it was and to “re- 







terpr. atioa that the ove 
pro-slavery character that the 
reached when the Rebellion broke out. 
anti-slavery ublicans were for restoring 
the Constitation and Union to what were 
held to be in those early days of the Repub- 
lic when slavery was looked upon as gectional 
and liberty national. A part of the -aboli- 
tionists said that the Constitation is anti- 
slavery, and that therefore in the name of the 
Constitation, as well as in the name of God, 
the Union should also be anti-slavery. And 
another said that the Constitation is 


pro-slavery, and that they preferred vo Union 
at all to a Union under a pro-slavery Uonsti- 

















Oh, had we but been uncorrupted by slavery, 
down the re- 
bellion, if indeed there could, ia that case, 
have been a rebellion to put down! We 
should then have wasted no time, and pro- 
duced no division amongst ourselves, by talk- 
ing about the Union, the Constitution, or 
even the country. Oar one then 


would have been te put down the rebele—and 
to put them down itrespectively of the bear- 
ing it might have on whatever intereata, 
Naked plunderers and mautderers were these 


entirely unwronged rebels; and 
have been put down with as total a 
of consequences, as would charasterize the 
single purpose of a stero father in. 
down his revolted child) Who doab 
with such a disregard they had .beén pat 
down instantly ? Suppose that scoandiels in 











martial law. But that will be no argument ? Utica—your adopted and my native home— 


had, with arms io their hands, and using them 
too, seized her funds, her fire engiveg, and her 
other corporate property, and that you had, 
at the time, been Mayor,—woald you 
have sent to the Common Council a message 
of the tone and character of that you have 
jast sent to the Legislatare? Would you 
have sought in it to divide her citizens upon 
a multiplicity of issues respecting the fature 
condition of her Fire Department, her funds 
and other interests ? Oh no! ob, no!! Yor 
could have made no Democratic and no other 
gain by sach an insane policy, You would, 
beyond a doutt, have sought to unite them in 
the one purpose and one endeavor to subdue 
and punish the miscreants ;—ay, to subdue 
and punish them, come what might of Fire 
Department, Funds, or even Utica herself. [ 
am wroog—they would already have been 
thas united. Sach union would have been 
the necessary result of the outrage. Only 
bad counsels and influences could 
have disanited them. The people of the 
North were united when they heard of the 
bombarding of Sumter. Bat our good and 
patriotic President temporized ! The gees 
which should have been taken at the 

was allowed time to sabside. Hundreds 
thoucands of lives, and directly and indirectly 
thousands of millions of dollars have 
been the penalty of thie mistake ; and 
| too reasonable is the fear that the loss of 

the nation will be needed fo 


























complete the 


| relations referred to. He would bat he say. 
ing that he feels bound to do whatever he 


of civilized warfare to weaken his foe and 
6th. Our work, as you interpret it, isto 
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penalty. How surely and how quickly woald 


be at that time but for the timidity and besi- 
tancy, which grew out of his pro-slavery eda- 
eation, have saved our wealth and toil from 
this oppressive taxation, our tens of thou- 
sands of bereaved families from their sorrows, 
aod our country from the appalling proepect 
of her ruin! The Rebellion sh have 
been shot dead at once, Whoever denies it, 
ves therein that he is insensible of its in- 
al character, and knows not 











he ——— 


resident have brought out the 
cipation Gan ; and be should have 20 charged 
it, and so aimed it, as not to 
of slavery io all the land. The re 
would have been ended by the firet fire. And 
what right had the rebels to. our sbrioking 
and delay ?—rebels who, without the least 
provocation, 80 malignantly and murderously 
strock at oor. all ’—at the life of our coan; 
try, aod therefore at oar all. 

7th. What, e sad exhibition of the power 
of ambition aed party over a great intellect, 
combined with a gentle and refined spirit, is 
your insisting that sla shall be re-extab- 
lished ; that Southern “ elements of prodac- 
tion must be unimpaired ;” and that nothing 








short of this “ can command the support of 


the mejgrity of the Ame.ican people |” Yes, 


even now wheo, if there ever was, there is no 


longer any constitutional obstacle in the way 


of the slave's freedom ; even now when the 


siaveholder has himself opened the prison 


door—you are atill determined that he eball 
remain in bondage, and his chiléren and chil- 


dren's children after him-—-atill determined 


that this shall continue to be a land in which 
multiplying millions have no right to husband 





nor wile, nor children, nor w , bor bibles, 


nor schools, por to aught else bat stripes and 
insults, tortures of the body and tortures of 


the soul. Yoo are indeed to be pitied. You 
































hew to deal | bo 


have gone.down very speedily had the civi 
power of Missuuri, Kentucky and Marylaod 
been allowed to override the military power 
of the pation. No man knows better thao your- 
self to which side, bat for the dread of that 
military power, the State, whose city shed 
Massachusetts blood would have gone, carry- 
ing with her both her civil and her military 
power. She might have gone South, even 
though opposed by a very large non-slave- 





lding mojority. 
To eay that slavery is not the cause of the 
rebellion is to say what ie infinitely absurd. 





sm} And yet for you to say it is bat 


jsteacge. For you ae a politician; and as 
all your political are identified with 
slavery, you love it, cling to it, and are ever 
alert to screen it from blame. In eonsenti: g 
to let. your idol be held responsible for this 
horrid rebellion, you would consent to the 
only death you dread—your political death. 
Hence your queer theory that the rebellion 
resulted from the characterigtic differences be- 
tween the peoples of New 'Engl.nmi and the 
people of the Cotton States. 1 admit the 
existence of these differences. But who can- 
not ees that they have, io the main, 
ceeded from slavery. You imply that, had 
there been as much homogeneousness be- 
tween these em as is found ‘‘ in the por- 
tions traversed by the great East and West 
lines of commerce,” there would have been 
no rebellion. I agree with yoo. Bat I bid 
you remember that this is the homogeneous- 
ness of anti-slavery “ portions.” For, save 
that ove of these *‘ lines” is partly in the skirts 
of the slaveholding section of the country, 
they all traverse States consecrated to Free— 
dom, and only sach. I thank you for this 
illustration of the homogeneousness and 
peacefulness of the anti-slavery “ portions” of 
the country—for this iliastration of the false- 
ness of your position that en anti-slavery por— 
tion shares in the responsibility of the rebel- 
lion. You further imply that had there been 
between the people of New Enagland and the 


were not made to be what you are. You) people of the Cotton States the homogene- 
were made to be a strong and helpful and | ousness there ia between the Border Free 


sustaining brother aniong your poor and 
needy and weak brethren : not an object of] bellion would not have been. 


terror, but a-to 





your party turned for strengt 


Giew Hence it is that you are what you are 


You are stovebliod, both morally and politi- 
cally. You see not God's hand in this war. 


You see not that His time has at last. come population of one 
for setting free his suble children. So deladed 


States and the Border Slave States, the re— 
Yoa ename- 


wer of safety to them. You | rate the causes, viz, “confluent rivers,” &c., 
were made not te bolt bat to unbolt the door 


of the oppressed ; not to extinguish but to 
_multiply and realize their —* — alas | 
an 


to produce this homogeneousness ; but you 
do not give facts to prove that it has been 
duced. There are none to give. How 


success to | can there be facts to prove the homogeneous- 
slavery ; and so entirely identified itself with 


it that the party can tive only in. the life of} family relation sacred, and 
the monster, and must die when the monster 


ness of two peoples, one of whom holds the 
the other 
rates its ‘members upon the auction block ? 
among ove of whem the laborer is counted 
to be worthy of wages, and among the 
other of whips ?—among the native adult 
“whom not a third can 
read, whilst in suc a population of the other 


are you as to imagive that pro-slavery will| the individual who cannot read is a curiosity 


be popu a: forever, and abolition unpopular 
forever. But the Sun of the Seymours and 
Rynders and Woods will soon set in darkness, | States ! 
and the Sun of the Garrisons and Phillips 
and Cheevers will soon rise in splendor. Your 
spurious Democratic Party, deserted as it -is 
by the Dickinsons and Butlers, and by all 
who love country more than party, and free- 
dom more than slavery, will soon pass away, 
leaving history to tell on one of her blackest 
pagee of as bas3 and wicked a party as ever 






defied God or trampled on man. 

8th. In your infatuation you propose to 
cross swords with the President—and this too 
not figuratively but literally. You threaten 
the forcible supplanting of the military power 
of the United States by the merely civil 
power of this single State. This ia your way 
of standing ¥ the President in his patriotic 
endeavors. This is your way of standing by 


seldom to be met with? Homogeneousness 
between the Border Free and Border Slave 
W hat imputation could-be more in- 
sulting to the former, and what more false in 
the face of the fact that, whilst the Border 
Free States have furnished,soldiers but to the 
loyal army, and these cheerfully and aban- 
dantly, the Border Slave States, except little 
Delaware not so many, have furnished thou- 
sands—nay some, and probably each of them, 
tens of thousands—of soldiers to the: rebel 
army! There is not homogeneousness be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland ; nor be- 
tween Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the one 
hand, and Kentucky on the other; nor be- 
tween Iowa and Missouri. I admit that the 
people of Missouri are coming to resemble 
the people of lowa. Bat it is only because 
Missouri is casting off slavery, and hasting to 
make her grand State the grandest of per- 


your country as she reels under the blows of| haps all the States, and her city the capital 


traitors—of traitors in arms and of’ more ef. 
fective traitors not in arms—of traitors in the 
rebellious States, ahd of more dangerous trai- 
tors in the loyal States. You say that the 
Union must be preBerved. But your means for 

reserving it prove what kind of a Union it 
is that you are so intent on preserving. It is 
a Union for submission to the South. A 


Union for slavery and for the Democratic. 


Party. You well know that our nation would 


of the nation, whilst Washington is left to be 
the University of the Nation. I admit that 
there is a class of men jin the Border Free 
States, and indeed in all the Free States, who 
are exceedingly homogeneous with a class of 
men in the Border Slave “tates. I refer to 
the pro-slavery politicians in each section. 
Take, for instance, Gov. Robinson of Ken- 
\tucky, and yourself. One might be tempted 
to conclude that the same pen wrote your 










pro-j}and Missouri, a majority io fa 


_ 


recent Message and his—so equally imbued 
are they with the pro slavery spirit ; s0 equa}- 
fy -devoted are they to the Border State 
policy, which makes the saving of slavery 
paramount to the saving of the country ; and 
so equally determined are they that even in 
time of war “the military is and orust be 
subject to the civil authority’ —and mast be 
made and kept so “at all hazards” phe 


I ought to have said in i 
ion, that sach a 
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rebellion. de 

tormer :—bat it is as regards 
the latter. Virginiu went the rebels < 
and for a long time there was a strong doubt 





: 
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holl 
(not even yet wholly on 


was notin M 





Ss 
* 
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with the rebels. You are constrained 
eept “ Eastern Virginia” yoo do i 
in a way se ingepious and artfal, that the 
careless reader would make searce any ac~ 
count of the exception. Nevertheless this 
‘¢ Kastern Virginia” is several times as - 
lous as the remainder of Virginia’ And is 
it really so, that you did not*see that this ex- 
ception, which you make, is fatal to your at- 
tempt to prove that slavery is not the cause 
of the rebellion ? If you did not, theo is 
there here another fact of the stone-blindness 
which has come. upon you. Why did West 
ern Virginia cast in her lot, with the North? 
Because she bas bat half a dozen thousand 
slaves, aod wants to rid of them. And 
why did Eastern Virginia go with the South? 
Because she has several handréd thousand 
slaves, and wants to hold and multiply them. 
Can you doubt that Eastern V , had 
oF wend 
o estero 4) 
North? Can you doubi 

gioia, had hers been as devse as that of Kast- 
ern Virginia, would have gone Soath ? 

That the Western and Central Free States 
“enlisted waraily io a war for the Union and 
Constitution,” I admit. Bat your implica— 
tion that New England did not is badly and 



































sepa-|craciiy false. That the administration bas 





abandoned its *‘ sole purpose to restore the 
Union and maintain the Constitution,” is a 
slander. I had no on agp bringing it 

ower, but not the less ready am 1 to do 
justice. And if, as you substantially say, 
Ceotral and Western States” have ia 
gloomy hour, when to stand by the coup 
to stand by the Administration, 
the cold shoulder to the Administ 
then it is the slanderers and not 
slandered who are res ble for so 
mitous an alienation. 
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Abolitionists, at this point where you slander 
it, is that whilst all three agree that the one 
issue is the salvation of the Constitution and 
the Union, the Democrats are not willing to 
have them saved at ‘the necessary sacrifice of 
slavery ; the Republicans are ; and the Aboli- 
tionists rejoice in the necessity. 
To returo for a moment to your queer 
theory. What will not a man do when he is 
in straits? You would not consent ‘to the 
disgrace and rain of your pro-slavery party, 
as you would do if you conaented to ha 
slavery held responsible for the accursed 
beliion. _Hence your queer theory, that 
not one Tact or one semblance of a 
sustain it. The theory which is mede 
facts ie valuable. But the theory to which 
facts are made is worthless. Li 
worthless is yours, since yoo have not 60 
much as taken the pains to coin facts, aod 











009 CRE for the coinage simple asser- 
tion 

Slavery not the cause of the rebellion! 
Then why is it that, whilst every free State 
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came ont instantly in battle array against the 
rebellion, eleven of the slave States embark- 


Properly speaking, there was no sdch thing as 


ed in it, and three, if not indeed all four, of| vew truth. Error might be old or new; bat 


the others gave only too abundant signs that 
they also would embark in it but for their 
fear of Federal troops? Slavery not the 
cause of the rebellion! Then why is it that 
the rebels say it is ?—and why is it that they 
josalt the civilization of the age by making 
slavery the boasted corner-stone of their new 
nation and by making the firat of all the 
objects of their diabolical movement the pro- 
tecting. spreading, and eternizing of slavery ? 
I do not murmur at the providence, wh 








truth was as old as the universe, based upon a 
sure foundation, and could not be overthrown. 
Truth was an unit ; error was maltitudinous. 
While man had but one chance of hitting the 
right path, be had many chances of falling in- 
to error. The world held out very many false 
lights, to lure mankind from the trae path.— 
The wonder was not that men erred, but that 
so much advancement had been made in im- 
portant troth. | . 


Truth was powerfal; asingle individual, 





bas —— a again into aor poses armed with truth, was a majority against the 
a 


wer. e contrary, I sub vely ac- 
soot it as a part of the penalty of the y faa 


ican peop'e for their oppressions ot the poor. 


world. Thirty years ago, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son advocated a bold truth. He wasa —* 
ity then, as truly as he is now. He eaid that 


Your election, instead of the election of the| slaveholders were a bad set of fellows. The 


brave and noble man who rejoices in the de. 
liverence of the slave, and who, with his three 


people hardly believed him then ; bat they 
believed him now, for besides his testimony 


sons, is in the army of his country instead of} they had that of the slaveholders themselves. 


being in the counsels of its foes, is, notwith— 


Truth was always safe ; error was always 


standing it is so frightfully calamitous, to be} dangerous. Why was it, the speaker inquired, 
endured as one; of our merited inflictions. | that our once peaceful country was now filled 


Every nation 


repares its Own cup. We| with cogtention and reddened , with blood? 


have made ours very bitter. Nevertheless we | It was because we had tolerated and nourish- 


must driak it. 


8 a part of the panishment | ed a stupendous wrong—the wrong of human 


for our unsurpassed crimes against hamanity,| slavery. It was no strange event that had 
wo may have to witness the failure of all en-| happened to our country. It was but the log- 
deavors to save our beloved country, and may | ical sequence of the exciting cause alluded to 
have to pass through the hamiliation of re-| A certain great man had said that jt was 
cognizing the Southern .Confederacy. But | useless to re-enact the laws of God. Buta 
God be praised that over against all this deep | still greater man had declared that it wae use 
and unutterable sorrow will be the deep and | les tore enact any other than the laws of 
uoutterable joy that the slave is free! In|God. We had attempted to contravene the 
spite of the influence of your party to the laws of God by transforming men into beasts 


contrary, and of your individual and amazing 


ofburden. Some people did rot like progress. 


determination to the contrary, the slave will go | The old Hankers did not like it. There were 


free. Yes, thongh the guilty nation, with 


whose continued existence stands connected 


some towns which, it was said, were entirely 
finished, and would not be in the least injured 


the highest object of your ambition, may be left | by being fenced in. The same was true of cer- 
to perish, the innocent slave nevertheless shall | tain individuals ; they were done for. They 


surely go free. Do you wonder at the posi- 


were started out of their sense at the promul- 


tiveness with which | express myself at this} gation of what was to them a new truth; or 
point? I answer that this being, high above | the new application of an old truth. They 
all human purposes aud issues in it, a war of| were in favor of the world as it used to be ; 
God against slavery, pro slavery men are but | the Union as it was, but in favor of nothirg 
fools in it, and only abolitionists competent | as it ought to be. 


to advise in it, and foresee its grand results. 


- 
Certain newspapers had recently been an- 


Faithful were the abolitionists, all through | imadverting upon Boston, because her citizens 
a quarter of a ceniury, to warn their country- | had once persecuted women accused of witch- 
meo of this day of blood. But pro-slavery|craft. But such papers were only using such 
politicians requited them with scorn. And so | things to justify their own pet principles of 


frenzied are sach politicians now, as to pur 
se to save the country. by crushiog the abol 
itionists. ‘This, however, ie but as every im 


penitently wicked people have dealt with their 


faithful prophets. 


The counsels of the abolitionists—of the | ments of brute force. 


-| women-whippiog and man stealing. Boston 
.| had progressed, but these old Huokers had 
.| now begun where Boston left off. 

Error was always afraid of truth ; hence it 
went armed with bludgeons and the instre— 
Bully Brooks walked 


men who have made slavery their life-long- |into the Senate chamber and struck down 
study—can alone, under God, save our ap- | Sumner, but he left the Senator's argament 

llingly imperilled nation. Every step taken| standing. But that was the best Brooks could 
y ber in accordance with these counsels is a | do; for he was on the side of the cudgel and 
step in the way of her salvation ; and her| the brickbat, and had no other arguments 
every step to the contrary is in the way to| that he could use. Yet that argument of 


her destruction. 
Your former and your present friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 





FRED. DOUGLASS IN CHICAGO. 


HIS LECTURE LAST EVENING. 





TRUTH AND ERROR. 





Notwithstanding the severe rain storm las 


Charles Sumner would stand forever, and in- 
spire the hearts of the people for years after 
slavery had passed away. , 


This war was the legitimate result of sla- 
very. That iniquitous institution had been 
treated with the most profound respect, even 
by the people of the free North. it had been 
regarded as a sacred institution, which could 
not be touched, or even discusse’, The Abo- 
litionists were often charged with bringing on 
the war. Butiof all classes of persons io the 
t| nation, they were the least obnoxious to such 


evening, the announcement that Fred. Doug-| a charge. Had the opponents ofslavery been 


lass, the distinguished colored orator of Amer- 


ica, was to lecture at Metropolitan Hall, drew | eral Constitution declared every American 
out an immense audience. The hall was den—| citizen should have—the enormities of the 
sely packed, in all departments, with ladies and | “patriarchial institution” would have been ex- 
gentlemen of the highest degree of intelligence | posed, and in due time it might have been 


and respectability. 


Rev. J. H. Tuttle, who prefaced his introduc- | of it had been loud in their advocacy of sla- 


tion of the s 
words. As 


ker with a few appropriate | very ; its opponents had been repeatedly gag- 
r. Douglass arose, he was greet- | ged and driven from Southern soil, whenever 


ed with loud and prolonged applause. The | they opened their mouths against the proper- 
theme selected by the speaker a. a basis for} ty in man. 


his address on this occassion was “Trath an 
Error.” 


He remarked that our government had dis- 


covered a new truth, and was organizing it in 


IP A fatal blow had at last been strack at the 
root of the gigantic evil. The President’s 
proclamation had given the slaves the legal 
- right to liberty. Now they could obtain their 





to law. He could only talk ot old traths.— | 





~ a 


personal freedom without upon ci 
laws. . Instead of rising se Nn 
in opposition to law, they could rise up: in 
obedience to law. It was w prond thought 
that the first man to pa 
power to the throat of this vile monster, was 
an I[}linoisan. 


At last the edict of freedom had gone forth, 
— the pen bey to sustain it 
and carry it out. speaker had a 
dealof confidence in the virtue of the North, 


but still more'in the villainy of the South. 














| He thanked Abe Lincoln for what be bad 


done towards destro ying tlavery, and he also 
felt grateful to Jeff Davis. pot 
One of the most hopefal indications of the 
war was a proposition before Congress i 
150,000 black troops. We-had been fighting 
the rebellion with only one haud—fighting it 
with our soft, delicate white hand, while’ the 
hai, black band had been tied. behind our 
back. That hand must be unloosed, if ne 
koock down the rebellion. : 
But it bad been said that the negroes would 
not fight. Who believed it? These same 
Hunokers also declared that the negroes of the 
South would cut their masters’ throats and 
run away. We were told that they would not 
work ; and then in the nex} breath-the same 
croakers declared that if set free they would 
come up North and take away all the employ- 
ment from our laboring population ! The 
truth was, the slaves would both fight and 
work, if by doing so they could. obtain their 
freedom and earo an honest livelihood. They 
were the only real Union men in the Soath — 
Now they were beginning to feel that their 
loug-looked for day of deliverance had come, 
or at least was within their reach. 
- The speaker wound up his address with a 
very—interesting recital of the grand jubilee 
which was held in Boston on the first day of 
January, in which be was a participant. At 
the close of bis remarks, Mr. was 
greeted with rounds of applause, as indeed he 
had often been daring the entire lectare, and 
was surrounded by an eager circle of ladies 
and gentlemen who congratulated him. upon 
the eloquence of his lectare, ead bis able_ef- 
fort in behalf of his saffering brethren.— 
Chicago Tribune. | | 
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~ Frep. Dove.ass tae Necro, at Merrorot- 
1TAN HALL—AN AMALGAMATED AUDIENCE— 
Noisy Procerpixes, &c.—The Abolitionists 
of Chicago improved the opportunity efford- 
ed by the lectare of that Prince of the Shades, 
Frederick Douglass, at Metropolitan Hall, 
last evening, to garry into practice some of 
their diagusting and unnataral theories. Arti- 
cles, intended for white men, dragged their 
wives and daughters through a crowd of 
greasy, barbarous gorillias to the ticket office, 
and fought their way up the staire through 
an army of shades into the Hall. The room 
alter it had been packed to its utmost, pre— 
seited a scene not often exhibited in Chicago, 
but which may be a specimen of what the 
future has in store for uz, if, indeed, the Utop- 
ian hepes of the extra radicals are to be re- 
alized. White and blacks were interspersed 
in about equal numbers all over the Hall.— 
Upon the sage was a Superintendent of a 
railroad and ministers of the gospel, and sit- 
ting, between them, or stretched out at full 
length upon the settees, while their white 
brethren stood up, were great portly negroes 
grinning and chrttering among themselves 

with the white men whose estimate of their 








allowed the right of free speech—as the Fed-| own worth had prompted them to place them- 


selves upon terms of equality with, the Con— 
goes like a troop of grioning monkeys. In 
the gallery a row of blacks filled the front 
seats, while those in the rear were packed full 


| done away with ina peaceful manner. Batfof sympathizers and admirers. Here was @ 
Mr. D. was presented to the audience by| no euch right had been allowed. The votaries 


man and his wife occupying the centre of a 
bench, both ends and the benches in front 
and rear being filled with shades; there is a 
row of seats filled, with the exception of a ne- 
gro in the centre, with ladies; every— 
where, ll over the hall, in every position, 
upon every eettee, mized in with 
whites are negroes of all ages, sexes, and 
shades. Pomp, Ceasar, Jonsing, To 
Dinsh are all there. White teeth, bl 
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oms, and bandannas formed no inconsiderable 


part of the throng, and, with the odor of 


musk and cologne, there floats up avother 
odor, so deadening, sickening, and repulsive, 
it can only have come from two sources in 

worl | 
* an hour before the hour appointed for 
the lecture, the “great a of — 
ion” made his appearance. He eat down in 
a chair behiod the desk, placed his elbows on 
it, and proceeded to examine the face of a 

galvanized watch, giving the audience 
some ten minutes’ opportunity to familiarize 
their eyes with the back. of the 
programme concladed, he smacked his lips 
with an air of supreme self-satisfactiov, and 
gave a wink. Whereupon a Mr. Tattle, Rev- 
verend, p to pay his respects to the 
black divinity. It may be remarked, en pr 
sant, that this Mr. Tuttle isa Universalist, 
and believes that every evil deed is punished 
ga this world. 


The black lecturer swelled up with the im- 
portance with which he was clothed, and com- 
menced, ‘Brothers and sisters"—an act of 
condecension on his part which evidently gain- 
ed him great favor with the audience since it 
was received with tremendous applause, 
and applause over and over again.— 
“Brothers and sisters,” he continued, “I for- 
merly appeared among you as acolored man ; 
I nag stand before you as an equal, and ad- 
dress you as fellow American citizens.” The 
speaker was then interrupted with loud and 

rolonged applause, with cries of “Bully for 
n.” ‘Dat’s so, ‘De day ob jubliee am 
come,’ etc. It wasim 
for some time, but finally the police plunged 
in right and left, and, having clubbed the nois- 
jest, quiet was restored and the speaker re- 
—— : ‘I congratulate you that color is no 
fongér the badge of inequality, for, according 
to the emancipation proclamation, every ne- 
gro isa freeman, and, according to Attorney 
General Bates’ opinion, every negro is an 
American citizen.’ A white man got upon a 
settee in the centre of the hall and proposed 
‘three cheers for Bates.’ The police again a 
peared, put out the intruder, and so the speak- 
er was able to be heard once more. He de- 
clared himeelf, unlike his. white brethren, to 
be in favor of free discussion, free speech, free 
ress, and free-criticism, whereupon every one 
‘ the house seemed to be seized with a dis- 
tressing cold. | 

For an hour or two he rolled out his negro 
equality sentiments, talked about our white 
sisters and our white brothers, hoped the war 
would not end until all slaves were taken from 
the control of their masters, enjoyed a laugh 
with his audience at the foolishness of that 
‘old silly clown, Henry Clay, ae the 

negro mancer of the age, Lincoln, who 
could change all the relations. of society and 
make citizens out of chattels, and here pro- 
to stop. His audience having cried 
‘Go on,” ‘Go on,’ he called their attention to 
the fact that the Police might make a decent 
apon the place and convey themjall to the 
lockup, and fine them $10 each in the Police 
Court next morning, whereat they were quite 
content to adjourn.—Chicago Times. 


















A Necro Serenane.—Residentson Third 
avenue were awakened from their lawfal sleep 
early yesterday morning by the unmelodious 
sounds of several ancient saxe-horns swelling 
‘out in the foggy atmosphere. Almost simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the. minstrels 
there arose from every kennel in the neighbor- 
hood timely protest barked forth vigorously by 
a hundred curs, who, in common with their mas- 
ters, cursed their common luck. It was an 
illegal intrasion, for indeed the music of fairy 
land could not have compensated half the agony 
experinced by being waked from Morpheus’ at 
3 o'clock A. M. ' 

* The corps of peep o’ day minstrels, whence 





all the row proceeded, halted in front of a two- 


story frame house, the residence of a citizen 
ized negro, where it was well knowo that Fred 
Douglass was spending the night. A pompous 
looking Clem, with buff gauntlets and a fiery 
red sash across his body, marshaled the bost, 


possible to restore order 





and commanded another blast. Again the 


horns were made resonant, aod for fifteen min- 
utes a hullabaloo of vile music raged in the 
neighborhood, which only brought the unhap- 
py curs still farther from their holes, and ex- 

ted the rage of several — oa the op- 
posite side of the street. The dogs tumbled 
out from their holes in the sidewalk, fram _be- 
tween the fences,and from the wood-piles, 
gnashed their teeth and charged in a semt- 
circle on the enemy. At this demonsration, 





and just as an agonized mater familias shied a | 


mopstick from an opposite window, the tune 
ceased, and a sweet voiced shade strack up 
“Darkies deday ob freedom am dawning. 

Thereupon, Fred Douglass, “the distinguished 
one,” appeared atthe door, and afforded a 
sight of his greasy features and wooly sinciput 


pas-| thrown into relief by a sickly illamination from 


a star candle, held in the hands of two attend- 
ant negroes. It was a sort of dissolving view, 
and lasted a momenet, for the candle sneedily 
went out and Douglass disappeared.—Chicago 


Times. 





Serenapezo Freep. Dovarass.—After tha 
lecture at Metropolitan Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, by Fred. Douglass, while he and a few 
friende were at the residence of John Jores 
an old friend, he was serenaded by a party of 
ameteur musicians under the lead of Darnes 
& Broadwell’s band. After discousing cever- 
al patriotic airs, they were invited in, and Mr. 
Douglass addressed them in a very happy ma7- 
ner, thanking them for the honor conferred 
upon him, and congratulating them upon the 
auspious signs of the times. After the ad- 
dress, Mrs. Jones did the honors of a beanti. 
fal repast. Miss Lavinia Jones sang severa’ 
patriotic airs, accompanying hereself upon the 
piano. After an hour or more of pleasant so. 
cial converse, the party separated, wishing 
their eloquent friend and brother, God speed 
in his errand of. Liberty and Humanity. 





CHARACTER ER AND CONDITION OF THE FREED- 





TESTIMONY OF Mrs. F. D. Gacs. 


[Part of a letter to The Tribune, dated Bean- 
fort, S. C. Dee. 26.] 

T HAVE received letters and circulars from dif. 
ferent parte of the free States, asking information 
regarding the emancipated slaves of this region. 

Are they willing to work! Do they gave 
earnings? What are their habits as to profanity, 
intemperance. chastitv? Do they desire to go 
North ? Do they desire to learn? How manv 
could read when first entering our lines? How 
many now? Whatis their capacity to learn com- 
pared with other children? To what extent are 
they relicionsly developed? Are they docile 
subordinate, etc.? Are they revengefol? Wonld 
they cut their masters’ throats? and other like 
questions are proponnded. 

Oh, friends! what questions von ask. If you 
aheuld send to Mr. Greely, Dr. Cheever, or Henry 
Ward Beecher to give you answers to the same 
questions ahout the charscter and conditions of 
the poor and ignorant of New York city, what do 


‘you-think they would tell you ? 


There are abont 17,000 of these newly-freed 
men in this immediate Department. Some are 
willing to wark—some imagine freedom te be on'y 
rest from toil. Most of as (él they do better than 
could be expected. Some very induatrions. 

A few are very saving ; many are like children 
—spend all yon give, and very unwisely; much 
like other people in that. 

They do not desire to go North: not one in a 
hundred. [T heve not found one.] 

Give them halfa chance here, and every one 
will linger near the home of his or her birth: I 
have met them on Port Royal, St Helena, Hilton 
Head, Amelia and St. Simmon’s Islands. I have 
met them by thousands and seen them byhundreds 
on the plantations, on the streets, on the wharves 
on the steamers, at their homes, and in their row- 
boats, indeed in almost every possible condition, 
and T have yet to hear the first oath. They make 
exclamations, euch as ‘ Jesus’ or ‘My God,’ more 
in tones of supplication and reverence than in that 
of profanity. No intemperance is allowed, snd 
amid all I haveseen not one colored drunken man 
has made me blush for humanity. What they 
might do with freedom, I cannot say. Probably 
somewhat as white officers do, which would be 
bad enough. Soldiers and negroes are not allow- 


-_ 


ed the luxury of intemperance. Nine-tenths of 
the teachers declare their aptitude for learnj 
equal to that of any white children of uncultiyas. 





ed pacents. When first they came within our 
lines, it was doubtfal whether one in fifty—some 
say not one in a hundred—could read. W 
there has been three months steady schoolin 
nearly all know their alphabet. Many can g 
out words, anda few can read a little. Still, with. 
in sic weeks there have been but a 

schools out of the city, and even the supply is not 
one-quarter equal to the demand now. | 

They are for the most part docile, subordinate 
and gentle. They are not quick. Slavery hag 
made them slow, subtle, watchfal, jealous. 

4 false often, because the y have had throu 

fe to dodge blows and censure; habits of years 
are not e broken. They are not revengefal, 
but talk of old master and mistress with words 
of affection, in most instances, but start with 
alarm at the mere mention of their ever coming 
back to claim them. 1 

Some are shrewd, make money in many ways, 
and tarn a sy | almost equal to a Yankee. 

The poultry has always been acknowledged 
their legitimate right; and all the egg aud 
chicken money was theirs, with d masters. 
Soldiers and gun-boat men ransuc our island 
—Paris—for poultry for Christmas, and though 




























| there seemed to be chickens, ducks and turkeys 





enough, the women would not sell one. Even 
Superintendents could not, for love or money, get 
a Christmas chick. ‘Eggs is worth fifty cents a 
dozen, massa, Can’t spare ’em now, sir; wants 
’em for breed.’ They have learned this branch 
well—will learn others in time. 

They are all emotionally religious; all their 
songs are religious. beg A to God and to 
Jesus in all their trials. * Thank God’ every time 
on 4 meet you. [met an old woman to-day whe 
had heard of the rebel victory at Fredericksburg, 
and of the —2 of our gallant soldiers, 
‘What matter,’ said she, rolling her eyes to heaven 
‘wont do ’em no good. This am God's war 
and He’ll make ’em right next time.’ 

As to chastity, our only wonder is, that they 
have any. Bat they are not lacking—a large pro- 
portion scem trueand good. Yet, all are not, 

As to hew they would compare with poor whites, 
I can only say that in much they would be supe- 
rior—in much inferior. Bat no com can 
be made as between the condition of men and 
slaves—white men and black. Thelatter robbed 
of every right, hated aud despised for the color of 
his skin, and even by his best friends avoided and . 
shunned, though he may have wit, honesty, in- 
dustry, piety and virtue. Nothing gives him 
courage or hope; white men uuder auch condi- 
tions, t h a thing could be, would come out 
of the fieryordeal much lower in manners and 
morals than these children of oppression. 

Do they steal? Some of them steal in retail 
while all around them white men are stealing by 
wholesale. Dinah declares she *· neber see your 
handkercher,‘ and Toby grows indignant at the 
impatation that he took your old boots, while Mr. 
Snap is emuggling whiskey into his satler’s stall, 
and Maj. Seizeam is cheating the government on 
rations. 

Sue takes your neck-ribbon, and her mistressa, 
the officer’s wife has a six hundred dollar piano 
smuggled on board a steamer bound North and 
says, sneeringly, ‘Who cares for the govern- 
ment 

After ten weeks of close observation of the 














manners, customs, and habits of these people, I 
come to the conclusion that they are intensely 
human, and that they need only the training and 
guardianship that other persons —* ignorant 
would require from those above them in culture 
and wealth (allowing always for the prejudices of 
society), to take their places in the community, 
to make them able to maintain their freedom and 
themselves. 

‘Astothe success of the experiment, as it is 
called, little can be said. One year is not time 
enough to decide, with any precision, on such & 
momentous question. Especially such a year of 
war, prejudice, confusion and devastation. Yet 
enougb has been done to make those who are 
traly in earnest in this work, willing to ‘go for- 
ward ;’ asking only that when these lands shall 
come under the hammer of the auctioneer in 
February, they may not pass into the hands of 
speculators and rebel agents. Then will be the 
time for the freedman’s friends, in whatever 
capacity they may act, or by whatever name they 
may call themselves, to do the great work for 
these hitherto oppressed people. Let them bay 
these Islands—buy them for the use of the color- 
ed men ; and Jeave them still to enjoy their old 
bomesa, and to till the same old soil, under the 
superintendence of well-chosen agenta, such as 
the Freedmen’s Aid Assaciation may select, and, 
with the patronage of government, all will go on 
well, and the owners of the soil need not be 
losers. 

nd the 


Fail to do this, and speculators will 

poe le and all their freedom to powder. The 

lacks may be simple and stupid ; but speculators 
are cruel and rapacious. 

P. 8.—I see by some of the Eastern papers-that 

a statement has been made that there are 5,000 











contraband soldiers—or five regtments—enlisted 
here for the war. Nothing could be more false. 
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There is not one fall regiment, all told. Let the 
public beware of such careless, wholesale state- 
ments. There is nearly one regiment, well officer- 
ed and well disciplined, of whom every one 
speaks in terms of praise; and all hope that as 
goon as this regiment is _= for the first time, and 
confidence established between the colored sol- 
diers and the government, more will come for- 


ward. 

Let N. Y. M. A, and Emancipation Leagues be u 
and doing. Never was their aid more neede 
There is room on these islands for twice, aye 
thrice, the number of laborers here now. They 
come, escaping from the rebels, bringing only 
their needs. . 

Few of the contrabands have laid up wot 
and those who have, do not share it so readily 
with others as some may think they ought. 
What is the poor negro’s twenty or forty — 
laid by in hope, to do with the necessities of 
hundreds ? 

Do not desert this people in this their darkest 
trial hour between slavery and feeedom. We 
must not, will not, give up the work. 











¥. D. G. 


Ge, 
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THE GREAT EVENT. 


Glory to God for the New Year’s Proclama- 
tion! As I read it my bosom swelled with 
emotion, and the tear of gratitude started in 
my eye. The President will be chided—and 
perhaps justly—for making such liberal excep- 
tions in the South, and such important omis- 
sions on the Border, of territory that ought to 
fee] the force of his authoritative edict. But he 
could hardly hope to satisfy all, even of Free. 
dom’s friends. And now, yielding our personal 
opinions and preferences, and forgiving Ue 
tardiness that has marked the Administration 
hitherto, let us unite in sounding out one long, 
loud, bearty Hallelujah, that shall rend the 
‘heavens and thrill the inmates of every slave- 
hut in America! Let us join in anthems of our 
long-oppreased brethren, and proclaim with 
. joytul lips: ‘ The year of Jubilee is come." 

In American life, the first day of January is 
henceforth to be vested with a new charm, and 
celebrated with a a eg interest. i have 
just passed an e in our svational history, 
hes which the 9 of Independence 
itself was no greater. To the latest generation 
of time, it will be considered a privilege of no 
ordinary grade, to have been permitted to live 
in 1863! QOthat we may dély appreciate our 
privileges, and the high obligation thereby im- 

, to acta noble part! It is ours to rejoice 

jn the dawn of that day which breaks the 
manacles of four million slaves. It is ours to 

co-operate with the God of providence, who, 
after a terrible chapter of merited judgments, 
begins to appear for our deliverance. It is ours 
to give efficiency to this document of freedom, 
by our sy mpathies, prayers, and personal efforts. 
lt is ours to diffuse the blissful intelligence till 
every chattel personal shall know that he is 
henceforth a man; and if heaven-defying op- 
pressors still dispute that claim, it is ours to 
employ something more forcible than a paper 
argument to convince them that the Proclama- 
tion of Lincoln is also the decree of God! And 
finallyyit is ours to extend the fraternal hand to 
the sable sons of sorrow, and thua demonstrate 
our practical sympathy fur the wronged and 
the outraged, and the hovesty of our abolition 
avowals before the world. 

A. A, PHELPS. 

& Lyndonville, N. Y. Jan, 12, 1863. 





EMANCIPATION FOR WHITE MEN. 





To-pay—this first day of January, 1863— 
thanks to Abraham Lincoln, President of 
these United States—millions of our fellow- 
beings, hitherto in chains, can stand up 
FREE.” Such a oew year, such a “happy 
pew year,” bas never dawned upon them be 
fore. No more shall their. flesh and blood, 
their bones and nerves, their body and souls, 


be called chattels. No more shall there be. 


“ merchandise” in the “image of God,” which 
these ‘millions of immo represent. To 
them “the last link is broken.” Amen anp 
Amen. Let these poor, despised ones rejoice 
to-day! Let their united voice pf thanks- 
giving and praise, like the voice of many 
waters, — aloud from South to North, 


and from East to West, and fill all the land. 

We want now another proclamation for 
white men. We think, with Frederick Doug- 
lass, that “ white men are as good as black 
men, if they behave themselves as well.” We 
think that thousands and-tens of thousands 
of white men who have been ruined by this 


wicked rebellion—who are now bound and 
fettered in bankruptcy—should be set free. Is 
there to be no day of deliverance for such ? 
Must the millstone of ——2— bondage 


to debt for ever hang about their necks? Is 
there no help? 


We ap to you, President Lincoln, in 
their — ‘Tha: voice which gladl : 

to-day for liberty, which to thrill the 
hearts of down-trodden millions, the sound of 
which shall move this entire nation, shall 
cross the ocean, shall echo from mouatain- 
top to mountain-top throughont this wide 
world—and make even angels rejoice—that 
Same voice may, and will, once,<and many 
times more, speak for freedom, may ask that 
other fetters and chains be broken, may de- 
mand ‘that a host of loyal men of Saxon 
blood and of white skin shall hear from our 
segislative halls that the day of their emanci- 
pation has come. We appeal to you, Sum- 
ner and Colfax—to you, Wilson and Love- 
joy—to you, Foster and Kelly—to you, 
Chandler and Gurley—and to scores of others 
whose measure of duty to man is the golden 
rale of God. We ask you, plainly, now, at 
the present Session of Congress, to give us, 
what every leading commercial nation on 
earth has written on its statute book, a bank- 
rupt law—a good, fair, equitable, just, and 
righteous bankrupt law.—N. Y. Independent. 











Huntinc Down tHe Necrors.—The Dem- 
ocrats of Indiana are not satisfied unless the 
black laws of the State are enforced against 
the negroes. In the House at Indianapolis, a 
few days ago, a bill was introduced to enforce 
the 13th article of the State Constitution, 
which provides that no negro shall ever be 
allowed to come irto the State ; that all that 
have come in since 1851 shall depart ; and 
that if they don’t get up and get out they 
shall be fined $500. 

In Illinois, they are still more fierce against 
the unfortunates who are a tinge darker than 
the legislators. At Springfield, a bill to 
amend an act preventing the immigration of 
free negroes, was pregented. It makes their 
immigration a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment and sale of the negro. 
It also provides that each negro shall receive 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back. It doer 
not except women and ebildren. It is a bar- 
barous nd brutal act, worthy only of the 
most savage condition of society. 

Let not the Democracy be troubled. Once 
guarantee to the slaves their freedom at the 
South and they will not trouble the North. 
Extend the system of working for wages that 
was inaugurated by Gen. Butler, and the 
Southern States will witness a degree of pros- 
perity that has never yet come to them, not 


even in the palmy days of the briskest slave 
marketa. | 





THE NEGRO. 


When Senator Sumner said, in Faneni’ 
Hall, a short while since, thet the negro was 
at once the humblest and the grandest figure 
before the country, he had a reward that Aris- 
tides would have envied—a hearty hiss. It 
was a hard saying, who could bear it! But 
to-day it is confessed on all cides that under 
this swarthy and repulsive figure is disguised 
the national savior—that there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby we may be 
saved but that of this poorest one, to whom 
Christ says, what you do to him you do to 
me, Those who are opposed to doing him 
justice virtually confess this, for they are 
found either proposing to say that the South. 
ern States,“ Wayward sisters, depart,” or 
proposing men and measures who and which 
¢ave been tried fully and with utter failure. 
They virtually admit that the nation should 
not or cannot be saved. Those alone bold 
out a hope of continued nationality and unity 
who propose the immediate overthrow of 

v 
97— —5 confesses that the negro 





alone can save us. It has no sympathy for 
him ; it insults him in every possible way ; it 
wishes him out of the eountry. Li 
him, then, purely as a military necessity, it 
places the nation really at the feet of the de- 
spised negro, as the King of Egypt in his 
sorrow was brought to the feet of his slaves» 
Moses and Aaron, saying, ‘‘ Bless me also! 
There was stationed at Usiro, at an early 
period of the war, a General noted for his 
antipathy to, and harsh ‘treatment of slaves. 
On one occasion, the soldiers of his camp 
gathered about the shore to witness the 
struggles of a negro -who had been washed 
down the Ohio river, and was struggling to— 
ward them. Presently the negro gained the 
shore, and stood trembling and entirely naked 
before them. A white man shouted across 















the river, “That is my negro, send him here!” — 


Some of the soldiers heard a voice whieh said, 
“I was naked, imprisoned, sick, and ye minie- 


tered unto me ;” bat the General heard it not: 


he sent the negro over, in a boat, to his 
owner, who whipped him with a cowhide in 
sight of the camp. - A month or so later, at 
the battle of Shilob, that General was taken 
prisoner. In a Southern town, a lady was in- 
sulting him grossly, and he sneeringly tarned 
his back upon her ; whereupon the husband 
of the lady took a cowhide, and inflicted up- 
on the defenceless Major-General about as 
many stripes as he had seen fall upon the de- 
fenceless negro he had returned! When that 
General was exchanged, he celebrated the 
first night of his arrival at Washington by a 


glowing appeal for the immediate abolition of : 
5 


slavery. 


This whole nation has been going through 
exactly the same discipline; with that General. 
God holds thé balances of the universe in ↄ 
hand that never trembles, and justice never 
fails but to our short vision. Every stripe we 
have ever brought upon the negro, or suffer- 
ed to be inflicted upon him, has been felt on 
our own flesh. Every groan we have wrung 
from a vegro’s heart will be sere to find its 
echo in some white breast. Until at last our 
quivering lips cry, “ Justice to the negro,” as 


the only way of stopping the drain of our own — 


heart’s blood.—Common wealth. 





GEN. BUTLER FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF 
; SLAVERY. 





[The Times gives the following repert of re- 
marks male by Gen. Butler to a Committee of 
citizens of New York, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 8] 


With reference to the elavery question. his 
views hai undergone a radical c during bis 


residence-at New Orleans, and while ¢nt:rtain- 
ing no prejudices against hie old political asso- 
ciates, who found fault with him on that score, 
he would only say to them that if thev had 
gone the e with the same sentiments that he felt, 
they wo ld have come away with the same sen- 
timen's that he felt Llanghier J He thought le 
might say that the principal members of his 
staff, and the prominet officers of his regiments, 
without any exception. went out to New Orleans 
Hur.ker Democrats of the hunkerst sort, for it 
was but natural that he should draw around him 
those whose views were similar to his own, and 
every individual of the number had come to 
precisely the same belief on the question of 
slavery as be had put forth in his farewell ad- 
dress to the people of New Orleans. This change 
came abcut from seeing what all of them saw, 
day by day. Ig this war, the entire property 
of the South was against us, because almost 
the entire property of the South was bound 
up in that institution. This was a well- 
known fact, probably, but he did not be- 
come fully aware of it until he had spent some 
time at New Orleans. The South had $163,- 
000.000 of taxable property in slaves, and $163,- 
000,000 in all other kinds of property. And 
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this was the cause why the merchants of New Or- 
leans had not remained loyal. They found them- 
selves ruined—all their property being loaned 
upon planters’ notes and mortgages upon plan- 
tations and slaves, all of which property is now 
reasonably worthless. Again, he had learned 
what he did not know before’ that this was not 
a rebellion against us, oe a rebellion to 


rpetuate power in the hands of a tew slave-/ 
folde 


rs. At first he had not believed that 
slavery was the cause of the rebellion, but at- 
tribated it to Davis, Slidell and others, who had 
brought it abaut to make political triamphs by 
which to in their for:aer ascendency. 

The rebellion was against the humble and 

r classes, and there were in the South large 
numbers of secret societies. deatiog in cabalistic 
signs, organized for the purpose of perpetuating 
the power of the rich over the poor. It was 
feared that these common e would come 
into power, aud that three or four hundred thou- 
sand men could not hold against eight million. 

The first movement of thes: men was to make 
land the basis of political power; and that was 
not enough, for land could not be owned by 
many persons. Then they ‘annexed land to 
slaves and divided the property into movable 
and immovable, pane te 

He was not generally accused of being a hu- 
mapitarian—at least not by his Southern friends 
[laughter]. When he saw the utter deroral- 
ization ef the people, resulting from slavery, it 
struck him that it was ao irstitution which 
should be thrust out of the Union. He had on 
reading Mrs. Stowe’s book —“ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin”—believed it to be an overdrawn, highly- 
wronght picture of Southern life, but be had 
seen with his own eyes, and heard with hisown 

-ears, many things which go beyond her book as 
much as —* book does beyond an ordinary 
school-girl’s novel. He related an instance of 
the shocking demoralization of society at New 
Orleans. There came into his office a woman 
27 years of age, perfectly white, who asked him 
in proper language if he would put her in one 
of her father’s house%. Her history was this: 
Her father had educated her in the city of New 
York until she was between 17 ard 18 years of 
age, and tuken her to one of the metropolitan 
hotels, where he kept ltr as his mistress. Not 
relishing the connection, and desiring to get 
away from him, she went to New Orleans—he 
followed her, but she refused to live with him, 
at which he whipped her in the public street and 
made her marry aslave. Sheafterward resumed 
the unnatural relation, going to Cincinnati, but 
was brought back by her husband or father with 
a child belonging to somebody. Her father fled 
from the city at the time of its occupation by 
the United States forees, leaving her in a state 
of destitution. She wanted to live in one of her 
father’s houses, but her story was not credible, 
and he determined to investigate it. To his sur- 
prise, it was found to be well known, and testi- 
mony of its truth was obtained from A, B and 
©, without difficulty. Notwithstanding this 
fact, widely known as it was, this man could be 
elected in Levisien, in the city of New Orleans, 
a Judge of one of the Courts. 

Un one occasion one of his aids brought be- 
fore him a young woman, almost white, who had 
been brutaily whipped and turned out of the 
house of ber father. For this outrage the man 
had been made to pay a fine of $1,000, and give 
the woman a * of emancipation scarred 
These were the kind of charges which had been 
brought against him [cheers, and cries of good}. 
Yes, no right-minded man could be sent to New 
Orleans without returning an unconditional 
anti-slavery man, even though the rvofs of the 
houses were not taken off, and the full extent of 
the corruption ex! 

All the lower classes of the people of New 
Orleans were loyal. During the first foa:teen 
days after the Union forces eniered the city. 
fpurteen thousand took the oath of allegiance; 
and when he went on board the steamer, on his 
return to the North, at least one thousand Jabor- 
ing men came down upon the levee, and uttered 
‘no words except those of good will to him as 
the representative of the government 

Gen. Butler continued by saying that the war 
could only be successfully prosecuted by the de- 
struction of slavery, which was made the corner- 
stone of the Coofederacy. This was the secoud 
time in the history of the wofld that a rebellion 
of property-holders against the lower ciasses 
and against the government ever carried on 





The Hungarian rebellion was one of that kind, 
and that failed, as must every rebellion of men 
of property agaisst government and against the 
rights of the many. One of the greatest argu- 
ments which he could find against slavery was 
the dexnoralizing influences it exerted upon the 
lower white classes, who were brought into se- 


cession by the hundred because they ignorantly 


of those excepted. This fact had come to his 





supposed that. great wrong was to be done them 
b the Lincoln government, as they termed it, 
if’ the North succeeded, Therefure, if you meet 
an old Hunker Democrat, and send him for 
sixty days to New Orleans, and he comes back 
a Hunker atill, he is merely incorrigible [laugh- 
ter. 

here was one thing about the President’s 
edict of emancipation to which he would call 
atiention. In Louisiana he had excepted from 
freedom about 87,000 slaves. These comprised 
all:the negroes held in the Lafourche District 
who have been emancipated already for some 
time, under the Jaw which frees slaves taken in 
rebellious territory by our aftmies. Others of 
these negrees had been freed by the proclama- 
tion of September, which declared all slaves to 
be free whose owners should be in arms on the 
Ist of January. The slavesof Frenchmen were 
free because the code civil expressly prohibits a 
Frenchman holding slaves, and, by the 7th and 
8th Victoria, every Englishman holding slaves 
submitted himself to a penalty of $500 for each. 
Now take the negroes of secessionists, French- 
men and Erglishmen out of the 87,000, and the 
number is reduced to an infinitessimal portion 


knowledge from having required every inhab- 
itant of the city to register his nationality. Af- 
ter all the names had been fairly registered, he. 
exploited these laws to the English and French 
Consuls, and had thus replied to demand3 which 
had beew made by English .and French resi- 
dents of Louisiana upon the government for 
slaves alleged to have *n seized [applause]. 
—Anti-Slavery Standard. 





THE RESULTS OF THE PROCLAMATION, 
Thé following table shows the number of 


slaves freed by the proclamation of January Ist, | 
and the number yet remaining.in slavery : 


FRRED. STILL SLAVES. TOTAL 
Alabama, 435,080 435,080 
Arkansas, 111,115 111,115 
Delaware, 1,798 1,798 
Florida, 61,745 61.745 
Georgia, 462,198 462 198 
Kentucky, 225,483 225,483 
Louisiana, 238,564 93162 331,726 
Maryland, 87,189 87,189 
Mississippi, _ 436.631 436 631 
Missouri, 114,931 114,931 
North Carolina, 331.059 331.059 
South Varolina, 402,406 | 402,406 
Tennessee, 275,719 275,719 
Texas, 182 566 182 566 
Eastern Virginia, 452.118 26.561 478,709 
Western Virginia, 12,146 12,146 








Total, 3,113,532. 837,059 3,950,586 

Add to these, 3,155 slaves freed in the District 
of Columba by act of Congress, and you have 
a tutal of 3 116,787 slaves freed within the last 
twelve months. 

These figures are carefully compiled from the 
census of 1860. They give a total of 837,123 
still in bondage. But it must be remembered 
that since the taking of this census, the loyal 
Slave States which hold these slaves Jost a vast 
number of them from the following causes, y'z : 
Confiscation, as in Louisiana and Missouri ; the 
moving south of Rebel masters, taking their 
Slaves with them ; the escape, forcibly or by 
stealth, of great numbers of 8S aver, resultidg 
from the dis:urbed condition of the country. 
manumission of Slaves by Joyal masters deair- 
ous of ading emancipation, — action, 
State and Nati nal, uutriendly to slavety. 

From these various causes, Mis-ouri has logt 
at least 50,000, Kentucky 75000, Tennessee 
50,000, and other States in the same proportion. 
So we deem it safe to conclude that the actual 
number of Slaves legally held under the au- 
thority of the United States is less than 500.000, 
or about one-eighth of the number two years 
ago. And the sigus of the times point to the 
speedy and peaceful emancipation of this rem- 
nant. Thank God for progress !—Cleveland 
Leader. ; 


_ REJOICING OVER THE PROCLAMATION, 





4 


Tuk news of the President’s great act was 
received with a thrill throughout the loyal 
Norh. Among men who love liberty,fthe re- 
joicings: were univereal. Extra newspapers 
were eagerly bought in the great cities, and 
men stopped in the streets to read the decree. 
The general joy was augmented by the simul. 
taneous iotelligence of the victories in Ten. 
nesee and Mississippi. “Altogether, the New 


| asm. May the year establish Liberty, and 
crown it with Peace. | 
In New York, several congratulatory meet- 
ings have been held.: The Abyssinian aptist 
(colored) charch gathered a jabilant audience 
on Friday evening’ Several clergymen, among 
whom were Rev. Messrs. Cary and Spellman, 
made addresses. Mr. George T. Downi 
added some remarks. The meeting closed 
with cheers for Horace Greely, Wm. Li 
Garrison, Dr. Cheever, and others, and 
the song of “John Browr.’* On Monday 
evening the “Sons of Freedom,” and aseocia- 
tion of colored a om held a public celebra- 
tion in Cooper Institate. ‘he great hall was 
crowded to saffocation, mostly by 
whore a rance and behavior well 
ut their white-faced traduces to sh Rev. 
* H. Garnet presided with dignity, reading 
the Proclamation, and making a most appro 
priate and eloquent address. Having finished 
the reading of the Proclamation, he said ‘ M 
‘friends, we mast remember ‘that it is God 
‘who has brought about this great event. 
‘ Let us, first of all, rise to our feet, and stand 
‘io solemao reverence and thankfulness before 
‘him.’ The whole assembly rose. ‘ Now, 
then,’ said Mr. Garnet, ‘let us give three 
‘cheers fur the President of the United States.» 
They were given with a will, and followed 
successively by cheers “for our native land,’ 
for the Stars and Stripes, for the A bolitionista, 
and for Horace Greely. The prayer of the 
occasion—a prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
the freedom of 3.000000 slaves—was offered 
























by Rev. J. T. Raymond, pastor of the Abys- 


sinian Baptist church. Addresses, earnest, ap- 
propriate, and stirring, were delivered by Dr. 
Cheever, Prof. W. J. Wilson, Lewis Tappan, 
Rev. Richard H. Cain, William Wells, Brown,’ 
aod others. The music, instrumental and vocal, 
was by a colored band fand choir, under- the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Ilamilton. The 
whole proceedings were very interesting, excit- 
ing, and im ive. 
In Brooklyn, a meeting of the colored 
people and their friends was held in Bridge- 
street church. The pastor, Rev. J. N. Glou- 
cester, presided ; the congregation sang the 
old bymo, 

“The year of jubileejhas come.” 
and addresses were made by ;William Wells: 
Brown, ‘i heodore Tilton, aud Rev. R. M. Hat- 
field. The platform was decorated with 
American flags, and across the stage was sus- 
pended a banner bearing the following iuscrip. 
tions : ‘ our country and the day we celebrate;’ 
‘Emancipation in 1827, New York State ; 
‘Kmancipation in 1834, in British West 
‘Indies.’ In the center was the figure of a 
slave bearing the British flag, and another just 
relieved of his shackles. On either side was a 
representation of Wilberforce and Clarksog. 
In front of the gallery occupied by the 
choir, the following Scriptural quotation was 
displayed : ‘Inasmuch as ye do it ‘unto the 
‘least of these my little ones, ye do it anto 
me.’ ° 
Io Rochester,commemorative exercises were 
held on Sunday of a -religious character. 
After prayer and singing, addresses were made 
by A. M, Powell of Ghent, N. Y., G. B. 
Stebbins of Roctiester, and others, The gath- 
ering was large, and the enthusiasm deep and 
earnest. 
At Orange, N. J., many of the private 
dwellings were illamioated, including the resi- 





dence of Rev. George B. Bacon, pastor of the - 


Congregational cburch. 

In Boston, on New Year's day appropriate 
exercises were held in anticipation of the Pro- 
Clamation. A jubilee concert was given in 
the afternoon at which Josiah Quincy, Jr, pre- 
a d⸗d and made a speech, and Ralph Waldo 
Kmerson read an original poem. Aftcr vocal 
aad icstramental music, according to th: pro- 
gramme, Dr. O. W. Holme:’s army hy m1 was 
sung, with the following stanza added by 
the author, to make it suitable to the occasion: 


No more its flaming emblems wave 

To bar from * the trembling slave ; 
No more its radiant glories shine 

To blast with woe a child of Thine! 





Year began with a general’ burst of enthusi- 


At Tremont — a meeting was held, con 


tinuing through the day and evening. Wm 








- was dismissed, many of the audience went to 


~$93: @ 1. 





Messrs. Smith, Richardson, Whitney, and 
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©. Nell presided. Addresses were made by 
Rev.. Dr. Kirk, Dr. J. B. Smith, William 
Wells Brown, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Frederick Donglass, Miss Annie E. Dickinson, 
ard several others. In the evening when the 
Proclamation came to hand, Charles W. 
Slack read it to the audience, who received 
it with uprorious applause, shouting, tossing 
up their hats, rapping on the floor with their 
caves, and singing “Blow ye the trumpet, 
“biow” Rev. Mr. Waterston offered a 
prayer which touched all hearts. Then fol- 
lowed shouts of “ Glory to’ God in the high- 
est ;” and “ Hallelujah | After the meeting 


the Twelfth-street Baptist church, which had 
been opened during the evening, where a large 
congregation had assembled to wait for the 
Proclamation : 

In Worcester, Washburn Hall threw open 
its doors to a rejoicing audience, and a spirit- 
ed meting was held; addressed by Rev. 


Brown. 

At Chicago, as our Western correspondent 
‘Pi.gaim’ reports, the colored people cele- | 
brated the gladsome New Year’s Day with 
appropriate public festivitices—feeling sure of 
the coming of the Proclamation, before it was 


At Washington, a great flock of contra- 
band—men, women and childreo assembled 
at the beadquarters of Superintendent 
Nichols, and engaged in a variety of congra. 
tulatery exercises. They sang the ‘ Negro 
Boatman’s -Song’ with a volume of voice that 
could be heard miles off. An old man arose 
and said, “ I’m free now the Lord Jesus has 
made me free!” Then followed the song, 
‘Let my people go”—sung with thrilling 
effect. and another, ‘ There will be no mor? 
taskmasters” A colored preacher, familiarly 
called John the Baptist, and other speakers, 
occupied tre afiernoon with addresses, inter. 
spersed with hymans. At seven in the even- 
ing, a bell-man, rang a bell, calling the people 
together for the reading of the Proclamation. 
After the reassembling prayer was offered by 
an aged contraband in these words : 

‘We ‘seech thee, O Lord !| to ‘member the 
‘ de Union army, support dem on de right and 
‘left to carry on dy work. Go before dem’ 
‘like a burnirg lamp. ‘Membr de President, 
‘de sea eailors avd land’ trabbelers ; ‘member 
‘me, de meanest of dem all. Write us a 
‘ticket, and gib us free admission in heaben. 
‘Amen.’ 

During the reading of the Proclamation, 
explanations were made showing the different 
portions of Virgivia in which Freedom was 
declared when many of the contrabands re- 
cognizing their native counties, cried out. 
‘ Dat’s me,’ ‘ I’mn free,’ Dat means dis chile,’ 
‘ Bress de Lord for dat.” The remainder of 
the evening was spent in exhortatiors, prayers, 
hymns, joyful exclamations, and blessings on 
Massa Lincoln It was a scene never to be 
forgotten by any who witnessed it. 

In South Carolina, at Boaufort, a celebra- 
tion of the negroes was held in a live-oak 
grove. Gen. Saxton, Chaplain French, Col. 
Higginson, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, (The Inde- 
dependant’s correspondent,) and- others, in ad- 
dition to the colored people, took part in the 
exercises. A vet of colors, the gift of Dr. 
Cheever’s church of New York, was prescnt- 
ed to the negro brigace. A barbucue follow 
ed, consisting of twelve roasted oxen. The 
heaith of the Presideot was drunk in molasses 


| with an earlier argument of equal ability apon 


which mingles with the general joy js for the 
Omissions which the President though pra- 
dent to make. But the conviction already 
prevails, that, if Providence shall now give 
victories to our arms, the eutire system of 
American Slavery will-be speedily extinct— 
cleansed like a stain from the face ofthe land ! 
God hasten the hour !—N. Y. Independent. 





CITIZENSHIP OF COLORED AMFRICANS, 


Our readers have probably seen the recent 
aud remarkable paper of the Attorny-General 
affirming the citizenship of persons of African 
descent in our country. The question of the 
political status of such persons was brought 
up for decision by the fact the Treasury De- 
partment was compelled to pronounce upon it 
in the case of a colored mastcr of a vessel, 
whose ship had been eeized for engaging with- 
out authority in the coasting trade. 

The Department referred the question to 
the Attorney General, Mr. Bates, for his deci. 
sion ; and that officer, in an opinion of ela— 
borate and exhaustive reasoning. examines the 
whole subject and decides in favor of the citi- 
zenship of such persons. 

The opinion is a remarkable document on 
many grounds. Its complete and decisive 
character would.at any time attract attention 
to it as an argument of uncommon ab’‘lity. 
Ita searching criticism of the reasonings upon 
which the U. S. Supreme Court grounded its 
extra-judicial decision in that far-famed case 
of Dred Scott, which. become such an era in 
our national history, would lend it a peculiar 
interest were it but a private and unofficial 
document. 

But the chief circumstances of interest about 
it is that it is a formal decision by the legal 
authorities of the nation. in behalf of justice to 
the blacks ; and even this is enhanced by the 
tact, that the high official by whom it is drawn 
up is himeelf from a slave state, and must be 
familiar with the legal aspects of the subject 
in ench communities. As a prominent lawyer 
of Missouri, he must be deemed able ta ap- 
preciate the considerations on which it has 
been held that a negro has no standing in our 
coorts ; and it is gratifying to find with what 
precision of statement, what force of ‘reason. 
ing, and what command of controlling fucte, 
the Attorney General sets forth the view which 
gives to one of this despised race the fall 
position and the fall rights, at home and 
abroad, on the land and on the sea, of an 
American Citizen. | 

The argument of Mr. Bates is in fall accord 


‘the same sabject in the debates of the U. &, 
Senate. Twelve years ago, in the controversy 
between Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
which grew out of the imprisonment in the 
jai's of Charleston of colored seamen visiting 
that city, and which culminated in the expul. 
sion of Mr. Hoar from the la‘ter state, Serator 
Roger S. Ba'dwin of Connecticut took up the 
subject, and brought to hear upon it all the 
force of a mind, the legal acumen and logical 
force of which have seldom been surpassed at 
the American bar, The question turned upon 
the rights of colored nen of Massachusetts as 
citizens of the Union, in the state of South 
Carolina, under the clause of the Constitution 


into another all the rights of citizens of the 
latter state. The debate occurred in April, 
1850, on a motion to refer some resolutions 
upon slavery in the territories, by Senator } 





and water by the humble people whom he so 
greatly biest. 


One hundred guns were fired on Poston 
Common, in Albany, Pittsburg, ana other 
cities througkont the North, ard ‘ar to the 
West, in San Francisco—whither the joyful 
news was flashed over the wires, reaching an 
expectant peo; le as soon as inthose cities which 
stand as nearer neighbors to Washington. 

_ In addition to the above, many other de- 
monstrations were made in various Northe:n 
cities, of which we have no room here to meke 
chronicle ; nor have we ‘psce for mentioning 
any of the innumerable references to the Great 
Event. which were made in the Churches on 
the first Sunday of the year. The only regret 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Foote of Mississipni, to a select committee. 

On the part. of the South, it was maintained 
that at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, negroes were not citizens ; that they 
had_ never been recognized as snch by any 
state ; and that the framers of the Constitu. 
tion could not, therefore have designed to ir— 
clude them within the scope of this provision 
In opposition to this pretence, Senator Bald 
win showed that when the Constitution was 
adopted, colored men were actually voters in 
a majority of the states ; and alluded to the 
fact now again asserted by Mr Bates, that 


which gives to citizens of one state coming? 


Among the facts then adduced were some 
of great significance in the history of Virginia. 
Senator Baldwin quoted from the statutes of 
that state the following act, jin 1782: 

‘ All free persons born within the territory: 
‘ of this commonwealth, all persons not be 
‘natives who have obtained a right to.citizen- 
‘ ship under former laws, andialee all.ghildzan, 
‘ wheresoever born, whose pts are or were 













“citizens at the time of the birth of such chil - 


‘dren, shall be deemed citizens of this com- 
‘ moowealth.’ 

The bistory of this enactment is somewhat 
singular, and is honorable to the Virginia of 
those generous days. . 

There was a provision in one of the articles 
of the old Confederation, to the effect that 
‘the free inhabitants of each of theee states, 
‘paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from jus— 
‘tice excepted, shall be entitled to all privyil- 
‘eges and immunities of free citizens iu the 
‘several states.’ 


While the Revolution was in Dna gr June 
25, 1778, the delegation from 

moved in Congress to amend this clause, by” 
inserting in it, between the words ‘free’ and 
‘ inhabitants,’ the word ‘ white,’ and thus to 
limit citizenship to the white inbabitante. The 
amendment was rejected by a vote of two to 
eight, and the clause stood in the words above 
quoted until the articles were superseded by 
our present Constitution. The letter of the 
provision is itself decisive, but the comment 
upon its meaning which is afforded by this 
abortive attempt to amend it, places its scope 
beyond controversy. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the Attorney-General should bave 
overlooked in his recent extended discussion 
this significant and unimpeachable consideca- 
tion here brought to light by the Connecticut 
Senator 


Before these erticles had been ratified by a 
sufficient nomber of the states to make them 
binding, the state of Virginia had passed an 
act which limited citizenship to white persons; 
but after the adoption of the Articles of Con- 
federation, that state, out of deference to. their 
authority, repeated the restriction, and me 8 
ed this law, of 1782, which confers citizenship 
upon ‘all free persons born within the com- 
monwealth.’ | 


This law of Virginia wasin force at the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
gives of cource a construction to that insira- 
ment. If all free naves of the state were 
then citizens of Virginia, such natives were so 
a fortior’, in the feer and more democratic 
s.ates of the North. If citizenship was con- 
ceded to the free inhabitants of each state un- 
der the old Contederacy, and the attempt to 
limit it to whites was made and rejected, what 
pretext can remain for denying that colored 
persons were citizena within the meaning and 
scope of the Constitation ? 


We advert the more diatinctly to the effort 
of Senator Baldwin because, through the ad- 
verse temper of the public m'nd at that day 
toward any ossertions of the political rights of 
colored men, the speech fell upon very tnwil—~ 
ling eara, and foundslight appreciation. There 
was little init to attract the mere rhetorical 
critic, but for a vigoroas, logical effort, it de— 
serves a high rank. In no similar effort within 
onr recollection is there more of sustained 
power, of discrimination, of inference, and of 
statement. It is impossible to read this brief 
discussion without a conviction that the ques- 
tion is decided beyond all doubt. Negroes 
were formally and designedly recognized as 
citizens of Virginia at the tine when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

No one of Senator Baldwin’s colleagues 
ventured any auswer upon the floor of the 
Senate to the substaritial and exact argument 
of his speech un this point. They discreetly 
suffered it to pass without reply, aad it attract- 
ed little notice, save from the few who cherish- 
ed every grain of wheat amid the political 
chaff of that day. But it stands ‘a memorial 
of its authors faithfulness to great principles 
of justice and freedom in dark and troubled 
hours, and of the signal ability with which he 





lorg a.ter that date. colored men cortinued ‘o 
vote both in North Carolina and in Ten- 


nessee. 





carried on his conflict with the powers of dark: 
ness which then ruled the ascendant. 
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QUR FREE COLORED PEOPI E. 


Amongat the colored population of Washing- 
ton are numbers of old residents, many of them 
natives of the place, and many of them persons 
of property, whose propriety of conduct and 
honeat characters have won for them the general 
estsem and good will of all our respectable 
white citizens. A nomber of these worthy 
people, most of whom we have long known, have 
asked of us the favor%to give a place in our pa 
per to the annexed article respecting their socia 
imtereats, and we cheerfully grant their request: 

In the Social, Civil and Statistical Association, 
which met on Tuesday evening, December 2nd 
in the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church’ 
Mr. Syphax submitted the following reavlutions 
which were unimonsly adopted : 


1| Newcastle, Staffordshire; also at Basingstoke, 


‘Whereas, the pratice has become general for. 


mock lecturers and political agitators to repair 
to this city for no other purpose than the con. 
sideration of speculative and individual motives. 
the furtberance of which can but annihilate every 
element of unity, peace, and that friendship 
which shoud, if possible, be the characteristics 
of our fellow-citizens ; and whereas, while we 
are ready and willing at all times to encourage 
a more full diffusion of education, including all 
ite elementary parts : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to our people of 
this city such considerations the adoption of 
which will serve to exclude these ignoble impos- 
tors who are trying to infuse in our midst unpro” 
fitablb and fruitfinl elements of discord, rathe’ 
than the encouragement of such principles and 
professions by which we may be benefitted, and 
at the same time effect that friendship and good 
feeling towards our fellow-men among whom 
we are situated. 

Resulved, That we shall at all times be pre- 
pared, through a select committee of our own 
membership, to tender a cordial and respectful 
invitation to guch orators and teachers in the 
cause of religion, morality, literature and science 
as may be disposed to bevefit us by their kind 
and generous services; and that we commend 
the observance of this rule to all other organiza- 
dions of our people, as in accord with our duty 
as members of the general welfare. 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, the Secretary was 
directed to presenta copy of these resolutions 
to each of the colorcd associations in this city 
Sampson Netrer, Secretary. 
Washington, Dec. 3, 1862, 


——_— 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





-—The slaves throughout Mississippi are fly- 
ing away in every direction ; those thal remain 
have flatly refused to work, and they are only 
kept from open demonstration by a promise, on 


the part of their masters, to pay them for their 
labor. 


—At Port Royel there isa negro under Gov. 
Saxton’s tuition, 106 years old, who has just 
’ Jearned his letters. He belonged at first toa 
Governor of South Carolina, and was presented 
by him, when sixteen years «ld, to Gen. Na- 
thaniel Greene, of Revolutionary memory, and 
was his personal servant as long as he (the Gen- 
eral) lived. 


—The Bosten Post states a fact very credit- 
able to Gov. Andrew, viz: that on Thanksgiv- 
ing day he dined with Louis Hayden, the black 
man who holds the office of messenger at the 
State House. Twenty-fivé guests were present: 
the Governor and his Secretary being the only 
white men. ‘ We dare say,’ saya the Spring- 
field Republican, ‘the Governor had a good din- 
ner and pleasant companions, and there is no 
reason why he should not dine with Hayden, 
or invite him to his own table, for Hayden is a 
sensible fellow and quite up to the State House 
average of respectability, to say the least.’ 


| claim to its possessiun is founded upun his “His. 





—That eloquent champion of freedom, George 
Thompson, Esq., is laboring constantly, land 
with great success, to enlighten the British 
public in relation to the American war. The 
London Dial of Dec, 27 says: 

‘ During the last fortnight, Mr. Thompson, in 
addition to attending several meetings in the 
metropolis, called for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the anti-slavery policy of the 
United States government and Congress, has 
held similar meetings in Hanley, Burslem and 


Hamsbire; Stratford, Essex; and Bambury, 
Oxfordshire. The audiences have been large 
and enthusiastic and without exception have ex- 
pressed warm approbation of the measures ad- 
opted by the United States for promoting the 
emancipation of the slave population, On the 
3ist instant a great meeting of the working 
classes will be held in the Free Trade Hall, 
Mauchestcr, to adopt resolutions and an address 
to Presid ent Lincoln ; and on the same day Mr 
Thompson will address a similar meeting in 
Sheffield.’ 

From the same paper we copy this: 

“A large audience assembled in Surrey 
Chapel on Monday to hear addresses from Geo. 
Thompson, Esq., and William Andrew Jackson 
(ex-coachman to Jefferson Davis) on American 
slavery. The Rev. Newman‘Hall, LL.D., pre- 
sided. The audience was most enthusiastic on 
the side of freedom and the Northesn States; 
tevery mention of Mr. Lincoln's name and his 
anti-slavery proclamation eliciting loud ap- 
plause.’ 


—Governor Robinson’s message to the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, extracts from which were 
sent' over the wires a few days since, furnishes 
avery fair exhibit of Border State Unionism. 
He says that “the whole South” will be fired 
by President Lincoln’s Proclamation, “into one 
burning mass of inexhanstible hate.” If thisis 
true we rejoice that the Proclamation was issued. 
Loyal men North bave no friendship for traitors, 

ind are indifferent to their threats, 


—Senator Sumner, on Tuesday night, 13th 
inst,, says The Tribune, read to the President an 
eloquent letter from Mr. George Livermore 
Boston, acknowledging the receipt of the stee] 
pen, with an ink-bespattered, breken, wooden 
handle, with which the President signed the 
New Year’s Proclamation. Mr. Livermore's 


torical Research’ as to the opinions of the foun- 
ders ot the republic respecting negroes as slaves, 
citizena, and soldiers, a copy of which was pre- 
sented to the President while he was engaged 
in writing the proclamation. 


—A New Orleans letter in the New York 
World remarks: “It shows something of a 
change in public sentiment here when the news. 
papers can publish, as they do, a call for recruits 
in the ‘John Brown Guards.’ A bookstore win- 
dow in Exchange alley displays lithographic 
portraits of Wendell Phillips and Charles Sum: 
ner, and the glags is uncracked, 


—The admirable speech “On the country,” 
delivered by Mr. Smith at the Cooper Institute, 
Dec, 21, has been published in pamphlet form, 


and will be mailed. post paid, for a three-cent 
stamp sent to this office. | 


—On Thursday last, Massachusetts declared 
her undiminished confidence in her favorite 


statesman, by his re-election to the office of 
United States Senator. | 


~-A gentleman just arrived from Georgia 
declares that the two men most bitterly hated 


by the rebels are Generals Butler and Rose- 
cranes. | 


— 


the regular officers of the army, and he is Ool, 
Samuel Rose, of the Twentieth Connecticut Vel. 
unteers. A few days since Col. Ross called his 
regiment together, and read the Emancipation 
proclamation to them, and after that made a 
speech to them, which was received with great 
enthusiasm. He said; As aurely as the Lord 
liveth and reigneth forever, as surely as man 
dieth and returneth to dust, so surely this re. 
bellion will never be crushed and peace be per- 
manently restored so Jong as its cause shall live,’ 


—Free speech has been vindicated at West 
Troy, N. V. Some days since it was announc- 
ed that Wendell Phillips would Jecture in that 
place, whereupon handbills were put into eireu- 
lation warning ladies not to attend the lecture, 
and intimating that Mr. Phillips should not 
speak, The people however, took up the chal- 
lenge thus given by the rowdy population, and 
though a dozen or so of roughs jostled into the 
hall, breathing all manner of violent things 
against Mr. Phillips, they were very quickly 
ejected, and the lecturer proceeded, unmolested, 
to perform the duty of the evening. 


—The call for copies of ‘The, Anti-Slavery _ 
History of the John Brown Year’ has been so 
considerable, that no more copies canbe sent 
for the amount of postage, as heretofore offered. 

For Gratuitous Distaisution.—The valuable 
and still timely tract, by Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
entitled, ‘The Right Way the Safe Way, proved 
by Emancipation in the British West Indies, 
and elsewhere’ (108 pags,) will be sent by mail 
to any person requesting jt, and enclosing six 
cents in undefaced postage stamps. Address 
Samuel May Jr., 221 Washington Street Boston, 


—The Charlestonians have been hanging ne- 
groes, nineteen in all, for bringing arms into: 
their city, in coffins, instead of dead men. This 
indicates that the blacks are preparing for close 
quarters with their masters. Suéces to them, 
and to all men’ who struggle for their natural 
rights ! 

—Says the Washington correspondent of The 
Times: ‘It is gratifying evidence of the sincere 
determination of the President to carry out the 


of | policy of freedom, that the President has deter- 


mined to dismis Gen. Steele from the service, 
for having violated the regulations and the law 
in returning fugitive slavea, 





‘THE WAR FOR FREEDOM. 


We are without any fresh intelligence from 
America, at the same time we have matter in 
connection with the American War io abuna- 
dance for’ reflection and comment had we 
space, which we have not, in this issue of the 
Independent. Our reticence to day we the 
less regret in consideration of the im 
document we printed in yesterday's Inde 
dent, Frederick Donglass in his “ Appeal t 
Great Britain” sets forth the actual 
question so completely and powerfully as to 
leave nothing to be desired. We assert that 
his positions are unassailable, his arguments 
ananswerable; and that not to respond in the 
affirmative to his eloqueat and heart-stirring 
appeal, is to confees, all subterfuge thrown 
aside, that sympathy with the South means 


approval of Slavery, and endorsement of “the ~ 
| sam of all villanies.” , | 
We trust that the Anti-Sla Society and 
other friends of Freedom will t and circa- 


late Frederick Douglase’s Appeal by handreds 
of thousands. We feel sure that if read it 
will be received with responsive welcome by 
the great mass of the English people. We 
know the English work and we 
should not fear to read F k Douglase’s 
—* to an assembly of the most distressed 
and most — of the workless operatives 
of the North. e are confident that they 
would receive its every sentence with ehouts 


















aw —There is at least one emancipationiet among 


ot concurrence and applause. The voice of 
the eloquent “ Af is as the voice of 
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. ‘* >| tains the v tand substance ot the la | 

the decree by which all the slaves belonging ; this subject.” Whatever is net expecesiy suchen 
prohibitum, what is not forbidden by thelaw of 

nations, is a proper means of warfare ; and I de- 
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Trath before which the falsehoods and sopb- 
isms of the pro-Seceesionists are scattered as 
chaff by the invincible tempest, 

Frederick Douglass: is correct. The war 
in America isa War for Freedom. It was 
commenced by the South to perpetuate and 
extend the curee of slavery ; the gauntlet was 
taken up by the North with no thought at 
the outset on the part of the majority of de- 
stroying slavery. But the unanswerable logic 
of events has overruled the determination of 
the South and the vacillation of the North. 
The war commenced by.the South for Slavery 
has’ changed into a War for Freedom, and we 
have the settled conviction that unless the 
Slave-holders are aided by European recogni- 
tion aod intervention, the issue will be the 
destruction of the horrible system the South 
went to war to maintain and to propagate 
over a great portion of the American Conti- 
nent. 

Mark F'reedom’s gains already in this war! 
The new anti-slave trade treaty with Great 
Britain, conceding the right of search ;. the 
abolition of slavery in the capital of the Uni- 
ted States, and in the territory of Columbia ; 


to rebel owners are set at liberty ; that which 
forbids the officers of the Federal army to 
Sr ae fugitive slaves; that which abol— 

slavery in the immense territories which 


will eventually become populous States ; that 


which promises an indemnity to those three or 
four slave States which have remained in the 
Unkwa if they will emancipate their negroes, 
and the proclamation of the President which 
calls upon thew to avafP themselves of this 
advantage without delay ; that which recog- 
nises the Republics of Liberia and Hayti ; 
lastly, the decree of general.. emancipation of 
slaves in the insurgent states, from and after 
the lst of January next. 

Against these irreversible results place the 
avowals and declarations of the Confederate 


States that they fight to establish a system of | in 


which Slavery shall be “the corner stone,” 
and which shall joterminably peepetuate the 
bondage, degradation, and misery of millions 
of humaa beings ! 
Jadge ye, Freemen ! which side is worthy 
of your sympathy ! —— 
May God detend the Right | 





. A Curious Case—Legal Decision under 


the Emancipation Proclamation. 


In St. Louis, Judge Claver of the Criminal 
Court has recently pronounced a decision affirm- 
ing the constitutionality and validity of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. A negro man nam. 





ed Benjamin Williams was convicted of grand 


larceny. By thelaw of Missouri a slave who is 
convicted of such an offense is punishable with 
stripes instead of imprisonment in the Peniten- 
tiary, and the question was raised what the le- 
gal status of this individual culprit was. It ap- 
pears that the name of the prisoneris Benjamin 
Douglass, and that he escaped from his master, 
a rebel residing in the State of Mississippi,some 
three months ago, and went to St. Louis. There, 
subsequent to the first day of January, 1863, he 
commit ted the offense of which he was convict 
ed. The prisoner’s counsel attempted to show 
that his client was a slave and could not there- 


fore be subjected to imprisonment, while the | anarc 


prosecuting attorney maintained that he was a 
free man by virtue of the President’s Proclama- 
tion. We quote the following from Judge Cla- 
ver’s decision. It will be seen that he fully sus- 
tains the Proclamation as a justifiable and legal 
exercise of the war power. 


The —* ſor —2* ng ered —_ oes this 
case so leaynedly and so eloquently ecessa- 
rily led to the assertion of the principle that the 
Congress of the United States would have no 
more right to pase a law in the nature of the 

roclamation than he conceives the President 
fa, denying to hoth branches of the Govern- 
ment equally any such right or power. 

And in the same breath with assertion he 
quotes from this same author (Vattel) the decla- 
—— a la d the rights of a 

us own tne 
‘nation engaged in oer let us see what 
“she is allowed to do to herenemy. The 
is to be deduced from one single principl 
“from the object of a just war: for when the en 


be that end, for the purpose of b 








whole | can bestow upon the question, I am of opinion 





is lawful, he who has a t to pursue that 

end, has, of course, a right to employ aL the 

“* means which are necessary for its a ment, 

‘“‘The end of a gust ue ip Se ounmaner gusnant 

unfury, that is to say to obtain ce by force 

“‘ when not attainable by any other method; to- 
an 








‘‘ compel an unjust adversary to 

‘already done, or give us securities any 
wrong with w we are threatened by him. 

As soon, therefore, as we have declared war, 


vo have a right to do against the enemy what- 
“ever we find n for the attainment = 


“reason, and o d t 
PY nome ag btaining justice and security 


“* The lawfulness of the end does not give us 
“real right to anything further than barely the 
‘““means nec for the nttainment of that 
‘Send. Whatever we do beyond that is repro- 
‘* bated by the law of nature, is faulty and con- 
“‘demnable at the trib of conscience.— 
“Hence it is that the right to such or such acts 


‘* of hostility varies accordi circumstances, 
** What is rage | just and innocent in war, in 
** one lar situation, is not so always on 


“other occasions. 

“* Right goes hand in hand with necessity and 

= exigency of the case, but never exceeds 
em. . 

I have quoted largely in this connection from 

this authority, because in my judgment it con- 


duce from authority as well as conclude from 


reason, that in cases conce the 
plication of peinciples of A ym to the 
condition of things, as to the condition of for- 
eign and civil war we are necessarily remitted 
to the court of conscience and pure — as 
well for the determination of what those princi- 
les as fora proper and just coufse of ac- 
on under them. | . 
lf it be said that by this measure the innocent 
may be involved in a common punishment with 
the guilty, this is only an argument —* the 
exercise, not against the existence of the power. 
The counsel argues, and quotes from the same 
authority to sustain his ent, that in this 
rebellion or civil war the o tion to observe 
the common laws of war is lute, indispen- 
sibly binding on both and the same 
which the law of nature imposes on all nations 
transactions between State and State. 
To this — I rr my hearty concur- 
rence, and I know . Government acts 
upon this sensible and fii law.” When he 
contends, however, that this measure is nota 







common law of war, we meet immediately,upon po 


the very question to be decided. 

What is the common law of war? When he 
endeavors to illus when he cites the case 
ofa clandestine seduction of the enemy’s peo- 
ple, when he shows that Vattel, the eloquent 
and humane writer, hints rather than asserts 
that such proceeding may not be honorable or 
compatible with the laws of a pure conscien 
when he argues that this measure may strike 
the foundation of the common safety and welfare 
of mankind, I cannot overlook the fact that the 
same author in the same connection asserts as 
well that even these measures are excusable in a 
very just war, when the immediate object is to 
save our country when threatened with rain by 
a lawivss conqueror. 

And is not the object of this proclamation to 
save the country? Not perhaps from the rule 
ofa lawless conquero t I pray God may 
never be, but still from ruin and destraction.— 
The motto of the coat of arms of our State pro- 
claims an evident principle. 

The safety of the people is the chief law. It 
has, ind been pronounced the plea of the 
tyrant; but inasmuch as d tism is better 

mn anarchy, as a harsh law is better than no 
law, so times may occur when that shall be the 
first consideration. 

If it be allowable to save our country at all 

a threatened by a lawless conquer- 
or, I think it is equally allowable to rescue it by 
the same means, the ends being as great, from 
hy, bloodshed and confusion. 
The President and the nation must stand be- 
fore the world to be judged by the nations of the 
eaith, before the court of the general, universal 
conscience of mankind, for the rectitude of the 
intention, the emergency of the case, the object 
to be attained, in the issuance and execution of 
the principle of the mation. 

I have not sought this question; the decision 
of it became nec in the course of my judi- 
cial duty; I could not have avoided it if I would. 
I have had but little difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion in this case. It is true that previous 
education and reflection upon the subject may 
have aided me in arriving at this conclusion. It 
is perhaps difficult tor one to throw off long-en- 
tertained opinions and convictions upon mat- 
ters of governmental and cy, and de- 
termine a matter of this c er in the light 
of pure science and reason without being affect- 
ed “ these considerations, yet I have endeavor- 
ed to do so. From the best judgment which I 


 belng once s free man he is forever a free man, 
for 1 know of no power or law by which a man 
being once emancipated 


ted. ; Gh 
On the last da 
of the prisoner, then 
habilitated with 
lost that 





Cotorrep American Partaiors.—We under- 
stand that Mr.: William C. Nell is 22 — ſor 
ress a second edition (revised and en ) of 
bis valuable historical work, entitled “ 
American patriots,” in which their services in 
the present struggle to put down the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion will be duly chronicled. In 
the Revolutionary war of 1776, aud the war of 
1812--15, none exhibited more heroism and de- 
votion to the cause of .their country than them- 
selves. ‘hey are still ready and desirous to 
serve that cause in every possible way, and to 
seal it with their blood, if neceseaay. What 
they have already done, and what they are capa- 
ble of achieving, if properly encou >» may 
be ascertained by a perusal of Mr, Neli’s work. 
The proposed additions will add much to its in- 
terest as well as value. It deserves a place in 
every library, and in every family. 
eee 
A Curz Lawyzs.—When Gen. Butler took 
command of New Orleans, the French and English 
residents, though naturalized, were very anxious 
to show their national origin, so as to escape the 


emancipation of their slaves, Gen. Butler calmly 


i 





waited till they had all registered themselves,and - 


then informed every Frenchman that the code 
civile of his own country expressly forbids a 
Frenchmen to hold a slave, and every English- 
man, that by British law every subject of that 
country holding a slave was subject to a penalty 
of $500 for each ! He left but a few slaves, though 
many negroes in his department. . 





Sournern “ Lapies.”"——A Oorinth letter of 
Nov. 2, says that women have flocked in Inka 
from Alabama, Louisiana, “Missouri, and ail 
ints of Mississippi, to nurse the rebel wound- 
ed, and * —* case —2— absolutely 
disgusting from the general disregard to clean— 
—* the dressings of the wounded being 
thrown into the street in front of the houses. 
The impudence of these women is immeas- 
urable, for although their wounded relatives 
have been paroled and still receive supplies of 
every kind from us, they insalt our meesen— 
gers, and spit treason with the most vixenis 
vehemence. Kindness is thrown away on 
such people. : 
— 


SERVIOE OF LOYAL BLACKS. 











While the negroes in the Department of 


treatment at the bands of the Government and 
its agents, they do not permit their loyalty to 
be shaken, but constantly render most impor 
tant services to our commanders. Aon instance 
of this is thas reported by a correspondent of 
a Boston paper,-in an acconnt of the late ope- 
rations iu Berwick bay : 

“ The rebels have placed all sorts of obstruc- 
tions in the bay and river, but our forces were 
not aware that they had resorted to their old 
practice of placing torpedoes in chains across 
the rivers, until they were fortunately inform- 
ed by two intelligent negroes, who jumped 


; from the Cotton and swam ashore to warn 


our troops of their danger. The slaves point- 
ed out the exact location of these dangerous 
and infernal machines, showing our officers 


officers removed two of thése destractives, 
and in one of them was five gallons of pow— 
per. ‘the contrabands said the rebels have 
planted many more of larger size further up 
the river. One of the. torpedoes discovered 
by our troops was enclosed in a equare wood- 
en box and marked ‘ medical stores.’ Had 
this beeu opened, as the inventors intended it 





and so declare, that the prisoner is a free man 
free by virtue of the proclamation, and that 


. 


should be, the loss of life must have have been 
large.” 






the Southwest are receiving the worst possible | 


the lines attached to these torpedoes Our 
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beginning from the Ist of January, and have the 


_ families, and in case of no families, the money to 


‘company officers may be eithet white or black ; 


- ether in the: North or South., — 
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General THomPpson ON THE American 
Quarret.—Our late representative, (General 
Thompson, has addressed a letter to one of 
his most active friends in Bradford, which with 
interest by many of his old supporters, who 
etill regard him with uvabated respect and ad- 
iration,. The letter ig to the following effect : 
— I am gied tofind you go with me not only 
on the moral and religious grounds of the 
American quarrel, but on the commercial and 
political. ‘The way to put an end fo the Cot- 
ton difficulty would clearly have been, that the 
moment the South commenced a war of inva- 
sion the North should have replied to it by 
sending an army with an Act of Kmancipa— 
tion in one hand, and an offer of Amnesty in 
the other. Instead of which the industrious 
classea of England allow Ahemselves to be 
made game of by any man who bas an, inter- 
est of any kind in the continuation of slavery. 
It is to this the thing will come at last, 
taking always the intervention of any cross 
accident like a Ecropean interference, which 
should give the Rebellion too strong a pre- 
ponderance to be resisted. Bat it is to be 
hoped the time for thisbas passed, Glad- 
stone's recognition is clearly making no way. 
It is looked on «8 the effort of an old Liver- 
pool family interest in the Slave Trade and 
everything pertaining to it.” 








Errect or tHe Procitamation.—Gen. Clus- 
seret has written to a Senator, under date of 
Winchester, January 7,a letter, in which he 


says : 

“We have received—Gen. Milroy and myself 
—the President’s Proc'amation of Freedom. In 
consequence, we yesterday posted on the walls 
of Winchester, and scattered throughout tbe 
country, from farm to farm, an order from Gen. 
Milroy notifying all slaves that they are free, 


right to claim wages from theit masters, or quit; 
them. and that in this case, the troops will pro- 
tect their rights precisely as they will those of 
all other citizens.” 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
alse writes of the effect the proclamation has 
already produced :— 


“The northern neck of Virginia, the heart of 
aristocratic and wealthy slavery, is alive with a 
vast hegira of bondmen and bondwemen, trav- 
eling under President Lincoln’s pass. The pro- 
clamation is depopulating the whole region be. 
tween the Rappahannock and the Potomac. In 
farm wagons, in coaches, on horseback, afoot 
and in buggies, with valuable — in every 
case, this second movement from Egypt to the 
promised land fills the highways and the woods 

“The freed slaves come straight to our lines. 
On the other side. rebel] ra ds dajly snatch val- 
wable slaves,-and hurry them southward and 
westward to the mountain fastnesses for secu- 
rity. It wasso that masters hid away their 
perilous property in the mountains of San Do- 
mingo. In Baltimore, the proclamation daily : 
strikes the fettere off the large number of slaves 
sent for safety to that city.” 


‘ 


tii. 





CoLorep!Sotprers.—In Congress on Monday 
Jan. 12th Mr, Stevens (Rep., Pa.) introduced a 
bill setting forth that the terms of the enlist- 
ment of solliers will now expire, and as it is 
expedient to have soldiers whos¢ constitutions 
peculiarly fit them for Southern campaigns, 
therefore, be it enacted that the President is 
authorized and required to raise, equip, and or- 
ganize 15,000 persons of color;of African de- 
scent, toserve five years as artillery, infantry 
and cavalry, to receive $5 per month, the non- 
commissioned officers $10, together with rations, 
etc , one half to be set aside for the use of their 


be retained for them until the expiration of 
their term of service. Commiasioned offcers to 
liave the same pay as those in ihe regular army; 


and recruiting stations may be established 


The further consideration of the bill was post- | 
poned until Wednesday, 21st inst. 


— 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 
1863. : | 
Tre New York Trisune, first issued in 
1841, now in the twenty-second year,-has ob. 


ed, in common with other journals, from the 
volunteering and departure of tens of thou⸗ 
sands of its patrons to serve in the War for 
the Union, its circulation on this 6th of De- 
cember, 1862, is as follows: 
DAILY 00 00 coed cone eb beeccene -50.125 
Sumt-WEEELY ..00 sees ........ 17,200 
, WEERLY..-. coececcene ces. . -. 148,000 





Aggregate .cscssesseee sn 210, 375 


Preeminently a journal of News and of Liter- 
ature, Tux T'rrsune has political convictions, 
which are well characterized by the single, 
word Rervusiican. It is Republican in its 
hearty adhesion to the great trath that “God 
has made of one blood all nations of men”"— 
in its assertion of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all men to “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’’—Republican in its stead- 
fast, earnest, defiant hostility to every scheme 
and effort of the Slave Power, from the an 
nexation of Texas to the great Rebellion, to 
grasp the empire of the New World and wield 
the resources of our country for its own ag- 
grandizement—Republican in its antagonism 
to the aristocrats and despots of the Old 
World, who fondly hail in the perils and cal— 
amities suddenly thrust upon us by their 
American counterpart the overthrow and ruin 
of the Model Republic—Republican in its 
hope and trust, its faith and effort, that thie 
atrocious Rebellion must result in the single 
overthrow of its plotters, and the firm estab- 
lishment of equal rights and equal laws 
throughout the whole extent of oor country, 
wherein Liberty and Union sball indeed be 
“one and icseparable” henceforth and forever. 
THE TripuneE devotes attention in calmer 
times, and to some extent in these, to Educa 
tion, Temperance, Agriculture, loventions, 
and whatever else may minister to the epirit- 
ual and material progress and well-being of 
mankind ; but for the present its encrgies and 
ite columns are mainly dévoted to the invig— 


oration and auccees of the War for the Union? 


Its special correspondents accompany every 
considerable army and report every import in- 
cident of that great struggle which we trust 
is soon to result in the signal and corclusive 
triumph of the National arms and in the re- 
storation of Peace and Thrift to our distract- 
ed, bleeding country. We, believe that no 
otherwise can afaller or more accurate view 
of the progress and character of this momen- 
tous conflict be obtained than through the 
regular pernsal of our colamns. And we 
earnestly solicit the cooperation of all friends 
‘of the National cause, which we regard and 
uphold as that of Universal Humanity, to aid 
us id extending its circulation. 





TERMS. 
The enormous increase in the price of print- 
ing paper and other materials used in printing 
newspapers, compel us to increase the price of 
THE Trisunge, Our new terme are 4 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 

Single Copy coos seccccoccccs seccceee. 3 cents. 
Mail Subscribers, one year (311 issues). ....$8 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 

One Copy, one year (104 issues)... . $3. 
Two Copies, ono year.... sees eee 85. 
Five Copies, one year. ... oe0. 000+ $12. 

Ten Copies one years. .« ........ -$22,50 
An extra copy will be sent to clubs of twenty 
and over, 
WERKLY TRIBUNE. 
One Copy, one year (52 issues).... $2. 
Three Copies, one year, ...+0.+-.. $5. 
Five Copier, one yearces..... 020. $8, 
Ten Copies, one year........ coos $15, 
Any larger number, addressed to names of 
subscribers, $1 50 each. An extra copy will be 
sent to every club of ten. | 


Twenty Copies, to one address, one year, $25 
and any larger number at same price. An extra 
copy will be sent to clubs of twenty, The clubs 

of thirty THE SEMI.WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


will be aent. To clubs of fifty the DAJLY 
TRIBUNE will be sent gratis, : * 





tained both a larger and a more widely diffused 
circulation than any other newspaper ever 


Address — THE TRIBUNE. 
Tribune Buildings, New-York 


2 


published in America. Though it has suffer- |' 


~ — — —— 


When drafis can be procured it is much saler 
than fo remit Bank Bills. The name. of the 
Post-Office and State should: in all cases b 
plainly written. : 

Su Te — b — 32 — 
must press charges, will 
be 5* from the remittance. LAY 
THE TRIBUNE ALMANAO 

| for 1863." 

will be ready about Christmas. : 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Constgnt writiog for six months is done 
cheaper with Gold Pens than with Steel Peng. . 
therelore it is economy to. use Gold Pers, 

The gold pen remains —— by years 
of continued use, while the steel’ pen is ever. 
changing by corrosion and wear; therefore 

rfvct unformity of writing is obtained only 
Cy the use of ‘the gold pen.- — 

The gold pen always ready and reliable, 
while the stec] pen must be oflen condemned: 
and a new one sekcted, therefi re’ there is 
great saving of time in the use of the — pen. 
Gold is capable of receiving any degree of 
elasticity, so that the gold pen is exactly ade pt · 
ed tothe hand of the writer; therefore the 
nerves of the hand and arm are notinjured, as 
it is knuwn ‘to be the case by the use of steel 

ns. 7 
—— * ‘made in the machinery for 
manulac uring gold: pets, and gecured to the 
subscriber by letters patent, have enabled bim . 
to overcume the many imperfections hitherte 
unavoidable in their production, and also to 
bring the cost within the reach of all. 

He is now selling gold pens at prices varying 
from 25 cents to $1, according to size, the aver- 
age wear of every oné of which will far out. 
last a gross of thie best atrel pens. 

Bold by all dealers in the line throughout the 
country, Wholesale and retail at the store, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, whete all orders, inclos- 
ing cash or postage stamps will receive 
attention, and a pen or pevs curresponding in 
value, and seleeted according to description 
will immediately be sent by mail or otherwise, 


























} as directed. 


| Any one gending a single letter post stamp 
will receive agit with fac-sim'le engray- 
ings of ‘all sizé’’and prices. Address 


MORTON, 23 Maiden Lane, New York 











The Future of Africa: 


MISCELLANIES: BY REV, ALEX. CROMMELL, BA 
OF LipEemta, AFRica, — 


HE UNDERSIGNED p ps to iesue in 
a 12 mo, a — — pages, Or- 
ations, Addresses, ot apers, mostly 
for National-and Mistlonary occasions 
in Liberia, West Africa ; and pertaining to Na- 
tional Life and Duty. — ’ 
The following 1s a list of the articles: 
1. The English Language in Liberia. ) 
2. The Duty of a Rising Christian State to 


cbntribute to the World’s Well-beingfand Civ-., 
ilization., 


3. Address on laying the Corner. Stone of 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Cape Palmas. | 

P. 8. The following names have been readily 
obtained, within a very tew days, in the city of 
Pbiladelphia, mostly for ren copies: - . 
—* Rev. * Potter ,D.D. ner *2* rang 

enjamin Coates, » Revy.8S H. Tyng, D. V.,. 
Mra Eli K. Prien, of New York. —* 
Réy. J. V. Orscraſt, John Welsh, Esq., 
John 8. Crozier, Erq., Samuel Welsh, Esq. 
Hon, Edward Coles, Rev. T.8. Maleom, 
Rev. B. T. Noakes, Hon. G. W. Woodward, 
A. R. Cope, . John Boblen, Esq — - 
| Anthony P. Morris, W. Parker Foulke, Esq 


TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 


Single Copies, to American subscribers, $) per . 
= * to British * - ~~ Ss, sterling. 
Subscriptions must be paid for invariably in advance 
All communications, whether on business or for publi- 
eation, should be addressed to — 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocnestzr, N.Y. : 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. : 
We take the liberty of using the names of the follow: 


ing gentlemen who will ———— subscriptions 
| for Deuglass Monthly in Great_B 8 : 


Halifaz— Rev. Rosssiy Lawr Carpswrer, Milto 


Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wess, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun~: 

ville Avenue, Rathmines. | “ 
Derby—Dr. Spencer T. Harr, Burton Read. n 
Glasgow—Mr. Joun Suitu, 173, Trongate. i ; 
Leeds—Mr. ArTutR Ho.tanp, 4, Park Row; Rev D. 


CrorTs * 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Mr. Walter S.Paixuuv. 
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